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of Speech to the Deaf, Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C., the sum of 
dollars to be used as the Board shall direct in promoting the teaching of speech 
to deaf and hard of hearing children and adults, and/or in 


offsetting its effects. 
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A New Name for the Association 


Speech to the Deaf, Incorporated, has been handicapped by the length of its title. As 
President O’Connor put it recently, “If a man asked you what organization you 


represented, he lost interest in you before you could finish telling him!” 


Bs since its birth in 1890, the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 


That is why the members of the Association, at the 1948 Summer Meeting in Detroit, 
adopted resolutions calling for a change of the corporate title to Vorta SpeECH AssociATION 
FoR THE Dear. The new name, which has the additional merit of indicating the relationship 
between the organization and its headquarters, the Volta Bureau, will be used officially as 


soon as the legal requirements can be met. 


There is no change in the purpose of the Association, the clear statement of which was 
the one virtue of the long, unwieldy old title. Securing the best possible use of speech and 
lipreading by the deaf is, as always, the chief goal of the organization. It is encouraging to 
add that the attainment of this goal is less remote than formerly, by reason of modern 


facilities for using limited amounts of hearing. 


NEW OFFICES FOR THE ASSOCIATION’S WORK 


When this issue of the Votta Review reaches its readers, the Volta Bureau will be 
closed to visitors. These pages were prepared under conditions which made the staff under- 
stand, as never before, the effects of a midwestern dust storm. Attempting to walk about 
downstairs, one could think only of the basement in “Arsenic and Old Lace.” Upstairs, one 
dodged falling plaster, piles of lumber, and misplaced office equipment. And everywhere, 
penetrating files, desk drawers, and nostrils, were clouds of fine, gritty dust, turning every- 
thing in sight gray and one’s disposition dark brown. 


But won’t it be lovely! That is the shining thought on which all hearts will be fixed 
during the difficulties still to follow. When it is finished, won’t it be lovely to have com- 
fortable, well lighted offices, supplies in convenient locations, stairs which are not a menace 
to life and limb! 


MEMORIAL GIFTS FOR THE NEW OFFICES 


In anticipation of the need for new equipment, the Chicago Oral Teachers Club pre- 
sented a check to the Association at its Detroit meeting, in honor of that pioneer teacher of 
the deaf, Miss Mary McCowen, who was a charter member of the Association, served for 
many years on its Board, and established the Chicago Oral Teachers Club which is this year 
celebrating its fiftieth anniversary. The gift will be used in the purchase of modern furnish- 


ings for the modernized offices. 


Another gift has been received in memory of Mrs. Anne Chamberlin Norris, an Associa- 
tion Board member and valiant worker for many years. This is also for the provision of 
convenient, efficient furniture. It is earnestly hoped that more such gifts—and many in 
honor of living persons—will be received. 
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| Still Believe the Deaf Can Win 


By Pau J. GLANtz 


N DECEMBER, 1940, the Volta Review 
published an article in which I pro- 
claimed to the world my conviction 
that deafness need not be a major defect. 


At that time, in spite of losing all that 
seemed to make life worth living—my 
parents and all of my hearing—at the age 
of sixteen, I had managed to get through 
high school and to be looking forward to 
a college career. Many people had helped 
me, and gratitude to them all is with me 
yet. The Editor wants to know what has 
happened since, and whether I still believe 
that deafness is conquerable. Yes, I do. 
I am glad to bring the story up to date. 

In September 1939, nervously fingering 
an official authorization from the Penn- 
sylvania State Bureau of Rehabilitation, I 
enrolled as a Freshman at the University 
of Pittsburgh. The course of study which 
I was to follow for four years of college 
had been prepared by Doctor O. E. 
Jennings, then head of the Biology 
Department. Accompanied by Mrs. Grace 
Kelly Luther of the Rehabilitation Bureau, 
I had uneasily sat through a conference 
with Doctor Jennings in which the subject 
requirements for a major in bacteriology 
and a minor in chemistry were carefully 
fulfilled. The assurances of Mrs. Luther 
and Dr. Jennings had tended to bolster 
me, but now in the bustle of registration 
I felt weak and perplexed. Somehow I 
went through the ordeal with an amazing 
lack of errors and/or plenty of dumb luck. 

During my first three years at Pitt I 
had two student companions who also were 


deaf. Edward Steimer was a junior and 
Robert Scherer a sophomore, while I was 
a lowly frosh. Although neither one had 
any course with me they were helpful in 
acquainting me with the ordeals of college 
life. I continued to take lipreading les- 
sons at De Paul Institute for the Deaf. 
These lessons were of invaluable assistance 
to me for my college work. 

At Pitt I attended all classes regularly 
with other students, making it a point to 
notify each instructor at the first class 
meeting that I was deaf. Thus at roll call 
and in recitation classes, I was clearly 
indicated by the instructor with little 
embarrassment. Although I usually tried 
to hide my deafness behind a screen of 
perfect lipreading, I soon found it was 
much better to explain the very first instant 
that I was totally deaf. Merely stating that 
I was hard of hearing led to a series of 
shouted statements that only confused me.. 

Since it was impossible to follow an 
instructor’s lips and take notes at the same 
time without missing part of the lecture, 
I compromised by copying the notes of 
the student next to me. By studying the 
text assignment before class, I found it 
much easier to follow the trend of the 
instructor’s lecture. In laboratory classes 
all one had to do was concentrate on the 
work on hand. In this I had an advantage, 
since the constant chatter, singing and 
stale jokes did not disturb me. Although 
no exceptional athlete, my aggressiveness 
and love of sport were assets in the physi- 
cal education course. 

Between classes at Pitt, I worked under 
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the N. Y. A. Program as an assistant in 
bacteriology until the end of my junior 
year of college. In the summer of 1942 
I applied and was accepted for my first 
job. This was a temporary position as a 
food analyst with the H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany. As usual, I had the uneasy feeling 
of being out of place, but I soon overcame 
this. The other student employees accepted 
me and we worked as a happy group. My 
lipreading was indespensable, for the 
greater portion of my work was related 
to carrying on normal conversation. 

Returning to Pitt in September, | felt 
secure enough in my ability to hold a job 
to inquire for another. Financially | 
really needed some kind of work to see 
me through my senior year. Since my 
classes were intermittent from nine a.m. 
to five p.m. daily, I was accepted by the 
F. J. Kress Box Company to work from 
six p.m. to midnight five days a week. The 
position was “bundler,” tying cardboard 
boxes, fillers, pads, and sheets prior to 
shipping. Starting from the lowest paid 
position I found that hard and better work 
meant more pay, so I progressed fairly 
well, or at least my pay-check did. By 
February of 1943 I was working from 
six p.m. until three-four-five a.m. week- 
days, and at least eight hours Saturday 
and Sunday as required. My college work 
did not suffer as a result of the strain, 
but I certainly did not get too much 
relaxation. 

In November of 1942 the girl who had 
been my constant companion and inspira- 
tion since the time I had lost my hearing, 
agreed to marry me. So during my college 
Thanksgiving recess Miss Norma Work- 
man and I were married before my 
brother, the Reverend Louis F. Glantz. 
Our honeymoon was a three day trip to 
Niagara Falls. This traditional honeymoon 
site gave us a very chilly reception; even 
the camera froze at the most crucial 
moments. 

Norma and I set up house-keeping in 
a modest three room apartment. Three 
days after we had finished papering, 
painting and furnishing our first-floor 
apartment the Ohio river swelled over 
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its banks and our tears only helped the 
rising waters. Fortunately the flood level 
stopped three inches below our floor, but 
it left a muddy mess in the basement. 

Being married gave me a sense of secur- 
ity and a home as well as a devoted wife, 
With these assets my job and college work 
were more bearable. 

In June of 1943 I completed my college 
work and received the Bachelor of Science 
degree. I resigned, with regret, from the 
Kress Box Company and took a short 
vacation with Norma. Back again in Pitts. 
burgh, I applied for a position and was 
accepted by the American Radiator and 
Standard Sanitary Corporation as an 
analytical chemist.’ I had to overcome 
some prejudice, since the corporation felt 
that my deafness made the position too 
dangerous for me. However, my boss 
did not share the company’s fears, and 
soon appointed me as night-supervisor of 
the laboratory. In September, after. less 
than 24 hours notice, the entire night shift 
was laid off. It was a blow to leave such 
a good position, but within a week I was 
working for the McConway Torley Com- 
pany in a similar job though at much less 
pay. During this time I began to yearn 
for a position in which my major and 
favorite subject, bacteriology, would be 
utilized. 

I also had other worries to occupy my 
mind. On September 29 my wife presented 
me with a baby girl. How proud I felt 
to be the father of such a wonderful baby! 
If I had had any doubts that I would 
make a place for myself in this life, they 
were dispelled. I was now positive that 
I would make my family proud of me. 
They must never want as long as I was 
alive! 

My quest for a position in bacteriology 
was realized when in February, 1944, I 
was appointed laboratorian in the Mu- 
nicipal Hospital of the City of Pittsburgh. 
My duties were very limited and not much 
effort was required. I felt that I was going 
stale. So I contacted an employment 
agency, received an impressive list of 
prospective employers, and undertook to 

(Continued on page 386) 
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The Science of Hearing’ 


By Harvey FLetcHer, Px.D. 


this afternoon, did you realize that 

mechanisms within your own head 
were playing all the melodies and _har- 
monies over again before sending them to 
the brain? 

The sound of the music is transmitted 
from the loud-speaker, through the air and 
into the ear. The sound waves, which of 
course are actual mechanical movements of 
the air particles, pass through the ear canal 
to the ear drum and cause it to vibrate. 
As the drum vibrates it passes the pulsa- 
tions to three tiny levers attached to it. 
These levers amplify the sound waves about 
sixty-fold and pass them to the inner ear. 

Up to this point the transmission and 
amplification of the sound waves are purely 
mechanical. But now, in this inner ear, 
the music of our concert encounters a com- 
plex mechanism which .converts the me- 
chanical movements into electrical nerve 
currents. It is here that the auditory nerve 
terminates in twenty thousand tiny nerve 
endings called hair cells. A tiny hair pro- 
jects from each nerve ending into the fluid 
of the inner ear. Each of these hair cells 
performs a function similar to that of a 
telegraph key. 

The tiny movements in the liquid of the 
inner ear produced by the sound cause this 
hair to move and thus send electrical im- 
pulses along the nerve fiber attached to it. 
These twenty thousand microscopic hair 
tells are attached to a membrane which is 
lree to vibrate. The hair cells are arranged 
in five parallel rows of about four thous- 
and each. 

As the sounds of the concert reach this 
inner ear they are quickly sorted according 
to their pitch. The high pitch sounds are 
sent to the hair cells near the outermost 


| S you listened to the splendid concert 





*This address by Dr. Fletcher was one of a series, 
roadcast by American scientists, on the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony Radio program sponsored by 
the United States Rubber Company. The address is 
Copyrighted by the Company and published by special 
permission. 


end of the rows, and the low pitch sounds 
to the hair cells near the innermost end, 
while the tones of intermediate pitch are 
received by the hair cells in the middle part 
of the rows. There are several hair cells 
connected to each nerve fiber—perhaps as 
many as five—so that four thousand nerve 
fibers are attached -to the twenty-thousand 
hair cells. Each nerve fiber is enclosed in 
a sheath-like insulated conductor. The 
four thousand of them are enclosed in a 
single cable about the size of the lead of 
a pencil—and that cable we call the audi- 
tory nerve. 

The transmission to the brain along each 
nerve fiber is more like the action of a 
telegraph than that of a telephone. 

For a fiber does not transmit continu- 
ously varying signals, as does a telephone, 
but can only transmit pulses—that is to 
say, short isolated signals like the clicks 
of a telegraph. The number of pulses sent 
along each fiber depends on the degree 
of agitation of the hair cells to which it 
is attached—the greater the agitation, the 
greater the number of transmitted pulses. 

As we listened to the concert each of 
the twenty thousand inner ear hair cells 
was sending its impulses along its particu- 
lar nerve fiber to the brain. During the 
loud passages, a majority of the hair cells 
were busy, but when the sounds were soft 
and low, comparatively few hair cells were 
sufficiently stimulated to be active. 

At the other end of the auditory nerve, 
in the brain, the nerve endings are spread 
out over an area. This auditory area is, 
in effect, a musical map which is continu- 
ally changing as the music proceeds. We 
recognize the pitch of the sound by the 
peculiar part of the auditory area that is 
stimulated. We recognize the loudness by 
the total number of impulses arriving at 
this area. 

Thus there are two main parts to the 
apparatus with which we hear—first, the 
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mechanical system formed by the drum, 
the three tiny levers in the middle ear and 
related parts which transmit the sounds to 
the nerve endings: and second, the elec- 
trical system of the inner ear with twenty 
thousand hair cells and their electrical con- 
nections to the brain. 

And as we have the two sets of mechan- 
isms, so we have two kinds of deafness. If 
something happens to interfere with the 
drum, the bones of the middle ear or any 
of the vibrating mechanisms which trans- 
mit sound to the inner ear, then the defect 
is called obstructive deafness. If the trou- 
ble is with the hair cells or the nerve fibers, 
the defect is known as nerve deafness. 
These various mechanisms are so delicate 
that about ten persons in a hundred of the 
general population have some sort of hear- 
ing defect, and of the ten about four find 
hearing so difficult that a hearing aid be- 
comes helpful. 

The plight of a person with obstructive 
deafness is similar to one having normal 
hearing, but who is trying to listen to 
sounds in the next room, with doors and 
windows closed. Under such circumstances 
one can understand only with difficulty 
words spoken in the other room. 

If the speaker raises his voice, or if a 
loudspeaker system amplifies the speech, 
then the sounds will penetrate the walls 
and reach the listener with sufficient loud- 
ness to be understood. If the amplifier 
magnifies the various parts of the speech 
unevenly, or if the walls transmit some 
sounds better than others, then the speech 
coming to the listener will appear strange 
and be difficult to understand. Such 
speech we call distorted. 

Now a person afflicted with obstructive 
deafness ‘experiences just this difficulty of 
hearing the sounds—that is to say, weak- 
ened and distorted. But fortunately, the 
human mechanism has wonderful powers 
of adaptation. Sounds which at first seem 
strange, become with repetition, more 
natural. Also, one ordinarily listens to 
speech under a variety of conditions and 
so can tolerate large distortions and still 
succeed in understanding. 
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Modern hearing aids are the result of 
scientific studies of speech and hearing, 


and must take into account the performance | 


of our hearing mechanism. In general, the 
hearing aid should compensate for the dis. 
tortion and partly compensate for the at- 
tenuation. In the case of obstructive deaf. 
ness, the principal function of the hearing 
aid is for the latter purpose—that is, to 
amplify the sound so that it arrives at the 
inner ear with an intensity sufficient to 
excite the hair cells. 

In the case of nerve deafness, the situa- 
tion is very different. To illustrate, let us 
suppose that the nerve deafness is such that 
the person can barely hear but cannot un. 
derstand ordinary conversation. In such 


| 





a case the basilar membrane of the inner | 


ear must be shaken about one thousand 
times the normal amplitude before any 
of the hair cells on it start to send pulses. 
Sometimes it happens that the hair cells 
designed by nature to receive certain 
ranges of pitch are completely broken 
down. This means that the analyzing 
mechanism is defective. And if the 
analyzing mechanism is badly damaged, 
no hearing aid yet devised will make it 
possible to get the proper sound pattern 
to the brain. Even when the hair cells 
are damaged to only a limited degree, the 
amplification necessary to get a normal 
speech pattern to the brain may be so 
great as to cause pain. Frequently the 
disease that injures the tiny hair cells of 
the inner ear also leaves the tissue very 
tender. 

For the reasons just stated it is more 
difficult to design a hearing aid for the 
person afflicted with nerve deafness than 
it is for a person having obstructive deaj- 
ness. For nerve deafness the hearing aid 
should be provided with a device to limit 
the amount of sound going into the ear. 
The maximum level of this sound should 
be just below the hurting point. It is 
important to recognize that both obstruc- 
tive deafness and nerve deafness may occur 
in the same person. 

Great progress has been made in improv- 


(Continued on page 386) 
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Consider the Families 


By Grace E. Barstow Murpuy 


HE New Yorker Magazine once car- 

ried a short story about the over- 

solicitous wife of a soldier who had 
come home blinded in the war. The friend 
who had handed me the story to read was 
amazed that I, also a disabled person, 
blazed forth on the wife’s side. 

“Oh,” said I, “it is outrageous to make 
fun of her, to picture her as a stupid beast. 
She was trying to help but did not know 
how.” 

The story hinged, in the modern way, on 
the extra girl who treated the blind man 
as an ordinary, normal human being, so 
that he was made to feel secure and was 
comforted and encouraged. The wife never 
missed a chance to emphasize the blind- 
ness, thus keeping both herself and her 
husband on the edge of a misery not at all 
lightened by her attempts at cheerfulness. 
No mention was made of the fact that the 
wife was on a twenty-four hour job, while 
the girl had joined the couple only for 
lunch. The wife’s whole life was in almost 
as much process of readjustment as was 
the husband’s. 

What she needed was good advice and 
thorough training in how to handle a new 
and difficult situation. Her solicitousness 
proved her desire to help, but her heavy 
ignorance of how to go about helping was 
wrecking the whole marriage relationship. 
Normal people do not know how to handle 
the abnormal situation created by a dis- 
ability. They must learn their side of it. 

I have frequently said that I believe my 
deafness is as hard on my husband as on 
me. My friends protest; yet my opinion is 
unchanged. He, of course, can get away 
from the deafness, recently become almost 
total. I can never get away from it. He is 
not deprived of music, conversation, birds 
and winds out-doors, and all the rest, as | 
am. Yet because he loves me as a person, 
and because a man needs his wife in easy 
companionship, the wall he has to climb 


over for communication between us could 
easily check all spontaneity. Think of hav- 
ing a wife a man cannot converse with at 
all in the night, or when driving after dark, 
or on the telephone, or to call to from 
‘another room. The everlasting nuisance of 
having to face the light, and even then to 
have to struggle over a key-word which has 
not been lipread, must be maddening to a 
vital person engrossed with interesting 
matters he wants to commuicate. The very 
fact that he feels close to me makes the 
wall thicker and higher and harder to 
climb. The dinner companions I often have 
at right or left carry on lively conversa- 
tions with me on all sorts of subjects, with 
paper and pencil or lipreading, but they 
go home with wives who can hear them 
without effort. 

However, as my husband seems more 
than violently opposed to my leaving him 
to a world of healthy ears, he has to con- 
quer the situation just as much as I have 
to. He must give up easy communication 
without rancour just as I must keep cheer- 
ful over all loss of sound. It is unfair to 
any disabled person to force on him an 
atmosphere that crushes or belittles. It is 
absolutely required that he should have a 
wholesome atmosphere about him so that 
every bit of effort he makes may be en- 
couraged. The disabled one and his fam- 
ily must leap the hurdle together, both 
sides knowing how to go about it. 

My husband’s face glowed the other day, 
when I said: “I have an idea: when you 
get impatient at my failure to understand 
you, it is not I you are impatient with: it 
is the deafness you don’t like. I don’t like 
it either.” He looked his thanks, and that 
time I did not miss his meaning. 

By considering it a common enemy, a 
thing we are forced to meet together can 
be vanquished together. This final form 
of total loss of hearing burst on us sud- 

(Continued on page 382) 
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MOVING DAY AT THE DALLAS PILOT INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF. THREE OF THE 
LITTLE PUPILS ADMIRE THE ENTRANCE TO THE SCHOOL’S BEAUTIFUL NEW HOME 
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A Suggested Reading List For Parents 


By CHARLOTTE B. AVERY 


HE following list of articles and 
Tots which will be of interest to 

parents of deaf children is not by 
any means exhaustive. It is designed pri- 
marily to get the parents started and to 
acquaint them with some of the sources of 
information. It is the hope of this author 
that the information in the four parts of 
this paper, along with the bibliography, 
will be used by parents and teachers of the 
aurally handicapped child. He is our pri- 
mary concern. We need intelligent and re- 
sponsible adults to guide him through the 
most important phase of his life, the pre- 
school years, so that he may take his place 
in a hearing world as a well-adjusted con- 
tributing member of it. 


A. Background 


1. “To Parents of Little Deaf Children.” 
Volta Review, 46 (1944), 69-71. 

The Volta Bureau gives parents some 
hints on guidance, habit development and 
attitude toward their acoustically handi- 
capped child. The article gives parents 
ideas as to how they can help him to be- 
come self-reliant and well-behaved. It em- 
phasizes the fact that the child must feel 
secure in his home life, but that he must 
also not be overprotected. 

2. Tracy, Mrs. Spencer. “A Higher Goal 
for the Deaf.” Volta Review, 48 (1946), 
714-720. 

This article, concerning education of 


parents, deals particularly with their grave 
responsibility to the acoustically handi- 
capped child. Mrs. Tracy, the mother of a 
deaf child, is well qualified to give advice. 

3. Gesell, A. and Amatruda, C. Develop- 
mental Diagnosis. New York: P. B. Hoeb- 
ner, 1941. (Chapter XIII—Special Sensory 
Handicaps, 240-252.) 

The leading authority on child develop- 
ment, and one of his assistants, give par- 
ents a very good picture of just what kind 
of handicap deafness is. They explain de- 
velopment of speech and language in the 
normal child and point out just where the 


acoustically handicapped child differs. 
Probably the greatest worth of the chap- 
ter lies in the plea to parents to preserve 
the good mental health of their handi- 
capped child. They stress socialization of 
the young deaf child. “If nothing is sacri- 
ficed to socialization, real preventive work 
will have been done. The child will be 
fortified in his natural desire to understand 
and to defer to cultural demands. His 
trust in life will be strengthened and he will 
become more closely identified with a 
social group, and that is the cardinal need 
in the mental life of the deaf child.” 

4. Knight, M. “Emotions of Young Deaf 
Children.” Volta Review, 44 (1942), 69-72. 

This author points to the causes of in- 


stability in acoustically handicapped chil- 
dren. Probably the greatest cause, she 
says, is the inability to express themselves. 
After the child’s hearing loss is discovered, 
the attitude of the parents often is the cause 
of his instability: for parents (1) may 
cease talking to him, or (2) may avoid 
facing his condition, or (3) may even har- 
bor a sense of guilt, which of course is 
unwarranted. If the acoustically handi- 
capped child is spoiled, he becomes egocen- 
tric; if he is rejected, he will be thwarted. 
The sound advice Knight gives is: help him 
to adjust to a hearing world by training 
him in good emotional behavior, by giving 


him satisfying and constructive experience. 
5. Winston, M. “What the Parent Can 
do for the Pre-School Child.” Volta Re- 
view, 35 (1933), 411-413. 
Here is an article which will help par- 


ents when they say. “I have a deaf child, 
what do I do now?” 

6. Ewing, I. “Training Deaf Babies.” 
Volta Review, 47 (1945), 208-209. 

This fine article to help get parents 
started in the education of their acoustic- 
ally handicapped child is written by Eng- 
land’s leading authority in Education of 
the Deaf. The units included are: Physical 
Training. Social Training, Voice Building, 
Lipreading and Imitation of Words. 
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B. Formal Education 


7. Hoffman, V. “Pre-School Classes at 
Lexington.” Volta Review, 42 (1940), 
68-72. 

Here is a presentation to parents of some 


idea of what goes on in a fine nursery 
school for the acoustically handicapped 
and just how much is expected of the chil- 
dren at this early age. It lists play equi- 
ment, the approach toward speech and 
language, sense training materials, what 
lipreading is given and Lexington’s pro- 
gram of parent education. 

8. New, M. and Gesell, A. “The Nursery 
School.” Volta Review, 48 (1946), 631-636. 

This article consists of two papers read 
at a national convention of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf by two leading author- 
ities in their respective fields. Miss New 
points out the emphasis which worthwhile 
attitudes should receive in the nursery 
school for the acoustically handicapped. 
She stresses again the importance of con- 
sidering the child first as a child and then 
as deaf. She outlines the program in the 
Lexington School for the Deaf in New 
York. 

Dr. Gesell pleads, as he did in his book 
noted above, for the acoustically handi- 
capped child to learn socialization his first 
two years of life; 
rather than merely speech, should be the 
first objective. 

9. Rau, E. “Methods of Educating Very 
Young Deaf Children” Translated by Helen 
Smith. Volta Review, 37 (1935), 514-518, 
579-583, 649-654. 

Miss Rau, a teacher in Russia, describes 
for parents and teachers some cases which 
have entered her clinic. The author also 
gives parents many suggestions as to how 
to begin the speech training of their child. 


intercommunication. 


10. Wagner, N. “The Experimental Pre- 
School Group of Clarke School.” American 
Annals of the Deaf, 80 (1935), 391-394. 


A review is given of the program for 
little children offered at Clarke School for 
the Deaf, Northampton, Mass. The 
article has sections on activities, equip- 
ment, lipreading and speech. There is a 
daily schedule included and a very excel- 
lent outline of speech training. 
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11.Seyster, M. “Summary of Four Years 
Experiment with Pre-School Deaf Children 
at Illinois School for the Deaf.” American 
Annals of the Deaf, 81 (1936), 212-230. 

This article is a good one on equipment 
suitable for work with pre-school acoustic. 
ally handicapped children. 

12. New, W. 
Young Deaf Child.”’ The Lipreader. 

Since it may be difficult to obtain this 
magazine, it might be wise to review here 
more than just fundamental facts of the 
article. Miss New emphasizes speech read. 
ing rather than mere lipreading. “Speech 
reading is the art of understanding what 
has been said by watching the mouth and 
face of the speaker. It includes facial ex. 
pressions, natural gestures, and the time 
and place conversation arises.” 

Casual speech reading should be begun 
as early as possible with the acoustically 
handicapped child. It includes, of course, 
anything concerned with com- 
munication. 

Specific Speech Reading can be begun 
very early, as well. The first step is match- 
ing colors. Materials used might be col- 
sticks, ribbons, wools, pegs and 
papers. This activity would be to match 
the colors or develop concentration and 
memory by showing the child the color and 
then hiding it. See if he then can point 
to the corresponding color of the duplicate 
article in front of him. 

The next step is matching toys. Secure 
duplicate cars, tops, balls, flags and horns. 
The which of these 


almost 


ored 


activities make use 


materials are manifold. The toys can be | 


matched or hidden as the colors were at 
first. There might be a missing toy in his 
group and he has to fill in that space with 
the correct toy. The child could also ar- 
range the toys in a particular order. 

Step three involves matching toys to pic- 
tures. 

Then the acoustically handicapped child 
can match the pictures which have similar- 
ities. and finally, the toy or picture can 
be matched to spoken words. Miss New 
adds to this last step the suggestion that 
tactile stimulation be used with the first 
speech reading. 

(Continued on page 376) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


E live in a grand country. I have 

W been looking at different sections 

of it, from the air and from the 
ground, and I have felt an upsurge of 
gratitude at the privilege of being an 
American. I looked down at the Grand 
Canyon by moonlight from a transcon- 
tinental plane (to be perfectly accurate, I 
could not see it very well, but I got a 
thrill out of flying across it, anyhow); I 
motored through Ohio, past great farms 
with their enormous barns and silos (two 
silos to almost every barn), their sleek 
cattle and wide fields of grain, and I 
thrilled again at the ever new wonder of 
wind across the wheat. 

And I have seen Washington once more, 
after more than a year’s absence. I have 
driven along the river to Mt. Vernon, and 
to Hains Point and around the Tidal 
Basin. Several years of living in arid 
country have made me appreciate to the 
full Washington’s magnificent trees and the 
vivid greenness of everything. Surely no 
other large city in the world has so many 
beautiful’ trees as Washington. I walked 
down my favorite block in the whole city, 
() Street between 31st Street and 32d, past 
Tudor Place, where the great, towering 
elms on each side of the street droop their 
branches in a graceful arch. I saw the 
Lincoln Memorial and the Jefferson Me- 
morial at night, with their two lonely figures 
keeping silent watch over the democracy 
they both did so much to foster and pre- 
serve, 

I saw the Capitol from every side, by 
night and by day, and felt emotion rise up 
in me. The Capitol, especially when 
viewed from the west, is a great and im- 
pressive sight. I found myself wishing that 
members of both houses of Congress would 
stop and look at it now and then as they 
approach its portals, and try to make their 
own actions match its simple grandeur. I 
think every American who can possibly 
dig up the price of plane fare or bus fare 
or gasoline should go to Washington and 
realize to the full what great privileges the 


mere fact of citizenship in the United 
States connotes. 

Of course, I spent hours at the Volta 
Bureau, talking to the members of the 
small group of workers who keep so many 
wheels going smoothly around, and inspect- 
ing the architect’s plans for the addition to 
the building. The tearing down of walls 
and the addition of extra space along one 
side will eventually help the wheels to turn 
more easily, but at present ail this is merely 
a matter of promise, for things are in an 
incredible mess, with workmen demolish- 
ing plaster, stirring up tons of dirt, and 
throwing radiators out of windows with the 
effect of world cataclysm. I can hardly 
wait to see what it all looks like when it 
is finished, although I do not envy the job 
of moving the ten thousand or more books 
on the main floor of the library to the new 
stackrooms, and the, rearrangement en- 
tailed by the remodeling of the floors. But 
it will be wonderful when it is done. 


A Deaf Pilot 

As I take to the air again—lI shall fly 
back to Los Angeles from New York on 
the Constellation—I recall our discussion 
in the April Volta Review of deafness and 
flying, and offer here with great pleasure 
a letter from a deaf pilot, who contradicts 
some of the conclusions that were reached 
in regard to the advisability of piloting for 
deaf and hard of hearing persons. 


Dear Molly Mather: 

I have just read your articles in the 
April Volta Review about the deaf or 
hard of hearing persons becoming pilots. 
They interested me very much. I am 
twenty years old and totally deaf. I have 
just received my student pilot’s permit to 
learn to fly here at Heron Field. I have 
also taken instruction in Tennessee. Al 
most any field where instruction is given 
will teach the deaf to fly. There is only one 
real restriction; you are not allowed to 
land at a controlled airport. But there are 
non-controlled airports in nearly every 
large city, so I sincerely believe there will 
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be a place in the flying age for the deaf. 
I have been deaf for five years, and have 
never taken lip reading lessons nor met 
more than one or two persons who were 
deaf. I would like to correspond with some 
other deaf persons near my age in the 
United States. I would also like to work 
with or associate with the deaf or hard of 
hearing. Could you tell me in what place 
there are the most deaf persons? Are there 
any organizations near here? 
Sincerely yours 
THOMAS NORVILLE, 
P. O. Box 185, 
BLYTHE, CALIF. 


Thank you very much, Mr. Norville, for 
your encouraging letter. Evidently flying, 
like most things deaf or hard of hearing 
persons undertake intelligently, becomes 
possible as soon as a constructive program 
is planned. It sounds much more convinc- 
ing when explained, by one who has tried 
and made progress than when outlined in 
complicated terms by the people who think 
deafness is an insurmountable obstacle. | 
have an idea that vour success in flying will 
help you in many ways to achieve success 
in other directions. You already have the 
right approach and the forward looking 
attitude. Instead of starting out by talking 
about deafness and its difficulties, you dis- 
cuss the thing you are undertaking— in this 
instance, flying—and how you are going 
about it. You put the emphasis where it 
belongs, not on your handicap but on what 
you are doing in spite of your handicap. 

Nevertheless, I wish you had told us 
more of yourself, the cause of your deaf- 
ness, the education you have had, both be- 
fore and since becoming deaf, and why you 
have not already taken up lip reading. It 
will be the greatest possible boon to you, 
if thoroughly mastered. I hope you will 
get in touch with some organizations for 
the hard of hearing right away, and will 
learn to read lips, and plan to continue 
your education. You have already gone a 
long way and made important personal 
adjustments. I hope you will write to us 
again and tell us more about yourself. 
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Learning How To Live Alone 








Here is a letter from one of our Swiss 
correspondents, who has read the Mail Box 
since its beginning—although he missed. 
a good many numbers during the war: 


Dear Molly Mather: 

I think you will remember we had oneg 
a little dispute in the Mail Box, some tim fe 
before America’s entering the war. Our 
point had been whether deafness is really 
bad, or something of the sort—a very im 
teresting theme. We would have come to a 
conclusion, | am sure; but there was the 
war, and private letters, even of such gen 
eral interest, were stopped. 

Well, after all these years, I am still the 
same heretic as then. My interest in the 
Mail Box is in no way diminished; but 
sometimes it strikes me that I am rather 
of the opposite mind. 

To give you an item: Once you told us 
about caryatides, and you thought or even 
wrote your readers would be elated. To me, 
it was depressing. I am not a caryatid, no 
more than I am a genius. What is the use 
for us plain people to be given a measure | 
visibly above our size! If we are young, it 
may have an influence; but if we are on 
the declining side of life, it doesn’t do. 
That, as I said, is just an item. 

Now what I want to point out, as a mat- 
ter of principle: You, and all the leaders 
and teachers of the deaf and hard of hear- 
ing, always lay stress on the necessity for 
the deaf people to live with the others. Of 
course, it must be learned; and I some- 
times believe that you Americans know a 
little more about that than we Europeans. 
But would you let me ask you if it is not | 
just as necessary (at least just as neces- 
sary) for deaf people to learn how to live 
alone? I know it is tabu to give voice to 
such thoughts; but it is my firm convie- 
tion that a deaf person is lost if she or he 
cannot manage without company—for 
some time or for more. 

That there be no misunderstanding: I 
do not at all hold that one should not seek 
company. But everyone of ours is some 
times compelled to be his own best com 
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pany. And if the convivial situation re- 
quires some learning—surely the other no 
less. But if there is talk of educational ad- 
vice, can you show me anything in this 
line? I doubt it very much. If a deaf child, 
is, let us say, by constitution more self re- 
liant than in need of others, I fear this 
happy constitution would rather be dis- 
turbed than developed, as if it were the real 
and main purpose of everyone’s life to be 
fit for company. 

Now would you mind starting a little 
discussion about this matter in the Mail 
Box? For me it would become very in- 
teresting. 

Believe me, dear Molly Mather. 

Sincerely yours, 

ADOLPHE BERNAYS, 
HEGIBACHSTR, 27, 

ZuricH, 32, SWITZERLAND. 


Surely, it cannot be said that this column 
has stressed “getting along with people” 
entirely at the expense of getting along 
with one’s self. For that is what living 
alone really amounts to. It means enjoy- 
ing one’s self—knowing how to do things 
with and by one’s self. And there have 
been many suggestions here to this end. 
For instance, several letters have appeared 
from Bert Topham, the Canadian amateur 
astronomer, who wrote about his self suffi- 
cient life alone with the stars, the birds, 
and his garden. And almost everything 
Earnest Elmo Calkins writes tells of the 
various ways he has worked out of en- 
joying himself without other company. 

As for myself I have lived alone for 
years and liked it. I am now embarked on 
an arduous trip, just to see people, to visit 
for a few days or even for a few hours in 
some instances, individuals I particularly 
care about and who mean a great deal in 
my life. I would not be happy unless | 
could see these individuals now and then; 
but by the same token, I can have a per- 
fectly beautiful time living alone and trav- 
elling alone. 

I do think it is important for every deaf 
or hard of hearing person to adjust him- 
self to the society in which he lives, and 
to establish a means of communication 
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with others, so that he may get along in 
society with a minimum of strain and frie. 
tion, for few men or women can sustain 
lives of complete solitude and remain sane, 
It has always seemed to me that the deaf 
person who got along best with the hear. 
ing was the one who had so many resources 
within himself that he was able to sustain 
his own company for long periods of time 
and so was not dependent on others for 
companionship, 

As for caryatides, I think my reference 
to these columnar figures was in relation 
to the people who do the necessary work in 
the world and so help to prop up the falling 
skies. The humblest worker can do this. 

I am writing these pages in the wide, 
clean, airy living room of a southern home. 
It is the old home of a family of teachers 
of the deaf, who come back here every 
summer. Usually they have a group of 
teen-age deaf children with them, boys and 
girls often of “good families” and people 
of some wealth who have never faced the 
deafness of their children and _ learned 
how to deal with it. Right now there are 
several, of different families—all of them 
intelligent, responsive, and well advanced 
in their studies, one girl being an excep- 
tional lip reader with good speech; yet 
their parents see only the deafness and not 
the promise of these young people. Here 
they feel wanted; they are learning to be 
considerate of others and to be unselfish, 
and are developing in many ways. They 
are unusually happy here because they feel 
that they “belong.” 

It is because I have often come in con- 
tact with situations like this that I have 
learned to feel the great importance of 
teaching deaf and hard of hearing persons 
to get along with the hearing. But never at 
any time have I offered the opinion that 
the individual handicapped by a hearing 
loss should always be projecting himself 
into hearing society at the expense of learn- 
ing how to do without society. Each of us 
needs both sides of social experience. 

Above all things, I think every deaf 
person should learn to like books and to 

(Continued on page 380) 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


ORE and more, small children who 

have enough residual hearing are 

being fitted with individual hear- 
ing aids. In the pages of the Roundabouts, 
much is written about this subject, and the 
following letters speak for some of these 
interesting experiences with children rang- 
ing from two to six years of age. 


The “Miracle” of a Hearing Aid 


We were hoping for a miracle when | 
wrote the last letter, Kay’s new hearing aid 
having just arrived. Our “miracle” has 
happened, and we cannot say too strongly 
how much we urge everyone, whose child 
has any usable hearing, to do just as we 
did: get the best possible aid, have the 
child wear it, and supplement that with 
faithful home training. Kay, who is now 
four years old, understands almost every 
direction we give her; she volunteers the 
name of everything she has seen in the 
mail order catalogues; she speaks in two 
or three word phrases; she is learning to 
read and can read aloud about thirty 
simple statements; she also reads aloud the 
commands printed on cards and then per- 
forms the actions. In four months her 
vocabulary has jumped from a half dozen 
words to over three hundred, and her 
speech is improving at a spectacular rate. 
She pronounces a good k, a fair g, a very 
good sh, excellent vowels, and most of the 
other simple sounds except s. Some of the 
combinations, like bl, are still bad, and the 
earliest words she learned are still the poor- 
est. She evidently feels she knows these 
and resists our efforts to correct her. She 
has begun to repeat after me whole phrases 
in recognizable form, and has begun to 
answer questions instead of repeating a 
question as she did for so long. We are 
so confident that her progress will be satis- 
factory, that we are buying a home here in 
the expectation that she will be able to at- 
tend regular school with no more special 
help than we can give her at home. 

For the first month when Kay had her 


aid, we had some difficulty in persuading 
her to wear it. I made a vest for it with 
a pocket which included everything since 
the aid is in one piece. I did not think of 
eyelets to run the cord on the inside, but 
put a “cord channel” on the outside to keep 
the cord out of her way. I also puta 
strap over the top of the aid to keep it from 
falling out when she leaned over. We 
pinned the strap in place with a pretty 
jeweled pin with a safety clasp (fifty cents 
from Woolworth’s). For the first month, 
we persuaded her to wear it for her les 
sons and also for all her excursions, to 
associate pleasant memories with it. Then 
I made three bright vest-and-skirt outfits 
of Indianhead—blue, pink, and _ yellow. 
When she wanted to wear a new skirt, | 
pointed out that the vest matched and went 
with it, and that she would have to wear 
it too. After a try or two, she accepted 
the idea. With rare exceptions, she has 
worn the hearing aid constantly ever since 
and as unconcernedly as I wear my glasses. 

So far our only repair has been a new 
cord. Strapped down tightly as it is, and 
protected against falling out, the instru: 
ment seems not to be in any great danger. 
She has even fallen flat on it several times 
without any apparent damage. She wears 
plastic apron over it whenever she washes 
or plays in the water. The vest is wom 
over her blouses; she is still so small that 
even an eight ounce hearing aid would be 
conspicuous worn under her clothes, and 
we prefer to have people know what it is 
rather than just to wonder. Also, Daddy says 
she gets a better reception and less clothing 
noise with the microphone on the outside. 

Kay is fast approaching the point of 
normal speech and understanding. She 
still uses lip reading to supplement her 
hearing aid; her reproduction of sounds 
is far better when her eyes are on our lips 
than when her back is turned. That, aftet 
all, is what we want, to reach her both 
ways to speed up her adjustment to 4 
speaking world. There is simply no com 
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THE G-E BEAM ALARM... a new alarm clock 
that awakens you with a flashing light 


Here's how it works: plug your bedside 
lamp cord right into the clock. Set the 
clock for your rising hour. 


When that hour comes, the bedside 
light comes on... STARTS FLASHING 
ON AND OFF! The Beam Alarm, by its 
recurrent flashes, awakens even the to- 
tally deaf. 


WASH! FLASHS 
ME 70 GET UP 





For a regular alarm, in addition to the 
light, simply pull out the alarm switch. 
This sets off a loud buzzing after the light 
has been flashing for 5 minutes. 


The Beam Alarm was developed after 
working with various societies for the 
hard of hearing. Our research department 
obtained much helpful data from the Phil- 
adelphia Society for Better Hearing. 


Aside from its unique feature, the G-E 
Beam Alarm is a fine clock. 


Accurate—electrically checked and reg- 
ulated by your Power Company to corre- 
spond with official Arlington time. De- 
pendable—sealed-in-oil construction needs 
no oiling. Thrifty—year after year of 
service for only about a penny a week. 


The new G-E Beam Alarm is a sen- 
sational value. The supply is limited. See 
your nearest dealer or write the General 
Electric Company, Dept. BAI, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 
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parison between the amount of work it 
takes to teach a word through hearing and 
the amount of work it takes with lip 
reading alone. 

Kay’s progress, we think, proves we were 
right in her case, and that constant use of 
a hearing aid was her greatest need. 

Mrs. D. R. MILLER, 


Schenectady, New York. 


A Teacher Reports 


You know that I have always advocated 
hearing aids on small children. We now 
have four or five children here, from two 
to four years of age, who are wearing aids 
for most of the day; two of the children 
wear them all day long. One of those 
children was actually supplied with normal 
hearing by the use of a hearing aid. That 
doesn’t happen often; he has malformed 
outer ears, but his auditory nerve is evi- 
dently intact. With a bone conduction 
hearing aid, after six months of wearing it, 
he has changed from a one-word-at-a-time- 
youngster (and that with a limited voca- 
bulary) to a flowering-speech youngster. 
He still has some infantile speech sounds, 
but he carries on conversations, answers 
his mother from anywhere in the house, 
and his mother feels that he can hear as 
well as her other son with normal hearing. 
There is no doubt that he will be able to 
attend public school. He’s not quite four, 
but he puts the hearing aid on with his 
clothes and takes it off when he goes to bed. 

Another child with a more severe loss 
is responding in a way that it usually takes 
years to accomplish, and wears his device 
all day long. A little girl is repeating 
everything constantly, similar to the imita- 
tion that babies go through before they 
start to talk in sentences. 

One two year old baby has a hearing 
aid which she wears a large part of the 
day. So far she indulges in vocalized play 
the whole time she has it on; her voice 
goes up and down, and she babbles con- 
tinuously. Her mother devised a new way 
of wearing the hearing aid because Susan 
kept falling, and as her hearing aid was in 
front, she fell on that. So Mother has made 
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a pocket on the back of her dresses. Susan 
then doesn’t endanger her aid as much 
when she takes the tumbles that all babies 
do. She lets her mother know when she 
is tired of it by taking the earpiece out, 
And she also requests the use of it, when 
it is off, by going to the closet and pointing 
to the shelf where it is kept. 

Miss Crwa GRIFFITHS, 

Special Education Coordinator, 

County of San Diego, California. 


Starring in Television 

Two weeks ago, Frederick’s class demon. 
strated for a television program. The open- 
ing scene was a view of the school building 
captioned by the words “The Garden of 
Speech.” It then showed a bus pulling up 
to a school building and happy, laughing 
children dismounting and walking into the 
school. The next portion showed the 
children at play followed by a group of 
children taking their speech and lip reading 
lesson. Words and commands such as: run, 
jump, bow, curtsy, march, fall, etc., were 
used, and in addition commands to point 
to various parts of the body: hair, eyes, 
nose, mouth, etc. were used. The program 
closed with a play presented by the older 
students. I thought this a clever idea and 
the type of program which is invaluable in 
teaching people that deaf and hard of hear- 
ing children can be taught speech, and 
should go to school at an early age. 

Mrs. FREDERICK PIERIAMI, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


A New Private School 


So much exciting news out west here, 
I hardly know how to begin. We have a 
new and wonderful school for small deaf 
children. We have a fine day school for 
the deaf in connection with a public school, 
but there has been a surplus of pupils and 
such a shortage of teachers that the situa- 
tion was not very ideal. So the Paul Boleys 
of Portland considered entering their five 
year old deaf girl in an eastern school, 
and Mr. Boley did some looking around 
on a trip east. On the way home, he got to 
wondering why Portland couldn’t have an 

(Continued on page 378) 
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The Model 200 


AUROPHONE 


by Mears 


$95.00 


(ear mold extra) 








A NEW ALL-IN-ONE 
HEARING AID DESIGNED BY 
THE ORIGINATOR OF ALL 
ONE-PIECE HEARING AIDS 





Top Performance e Wearing Ease e Beauty e¢ Low Price 


Top performance because . . . 44 years of specialized scientific hearing aid 
experience have gone into the manufacture of 


the new AUROPHONE. 


Wearing ease because . . . . the new AUROPHONE is thin (less than 
¥%4,")—the THINNEST known; small (41%4” 
x 25%"); light (3 ounces without batteries). 
No sharp edges nor corners. 


Beauty because . ee « e« the new AUROPHONE is “the world’s most 
beautiful hearing aid” and comes in a choice 
of colors—sun tan, ivory, and black. 


Low price because .. . . «the hard of hearing demand the best and most 


modern hearing aid at a reasonable price. 


With the new AUROPHONE you will 
increase your sales and your profits. 
Write today for complete information. 


MEARS 


RADIO-HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION 


America’s Oldest Organization Specializing Exclusively in 
Scientific Hearing Aids for the Deafened 


FOUNDED 1904 


Executive Offices and Laboratories: 606 Halstead Avenue, Mamaroneck, N. Y 
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In the Books and Magazines 


The book is summarized in a statement 
of Tamsie’s father toward the end: “From 
the moment she [Tamsie’s mother] knew, © 
she set herself to fight your deafness. And 
to conquer it. She was determined your 
life should be as full as the life of any” 
normal girl, any normal woman. That” 
was her reason for living . .. . Don’t you” 
see? She’s almost done it. An ordinary” 
school. A profession. Marriage. Every- 
thing in the world—except this one thing,” 


The Day Is Ours, by Hilda Lewis. Jarrolds, 
47 Princes Gate, London, S.W.7. 240 pp. 
Price, 10s. 6p. 


This is the story of a deaf girl, Tamsie 
Garland, from the difficult birth that 
caused her infirmity, through a frustrated 
childhood, to final adjustment by means 
of work, marriage, and the birth of her 
own child. 

Many of the details are accurate. The 
author has evidently stalked a deaf child, 
noting habits and reactions; she has 
studied the effect on a young mother and 
father of having to deal with this 
unfamiliar handicap; she has visited a 
school for the deaf and watched the emer- 
gence of a child’s spirit from the shackles 
of speechlessness. Unfortunately, all this 
has made too much of an impression on 
her and she reports the whole business 
while riding a wave of emotionalism. 

Everything is agonized over—the pa- 
rental bewilderment, the baby’s frustration 
and temper tantrums, the difficult decision 
to send her away to school, the child’s re- 
sentment when her mother slaps her to 
bring her out of a tantrum. Because of 
this one and only slap, and because she 
likes her school and headmistress, the little 
girl refuses for five years to go home, even 
during vacation. She learns to speak. 
(This, too, is over-emphasizea, for she 
acquires a vocabulary of thirty words dur- 
ing the first day’s speech lessons!) She is 
finally persuaded to return home and to 
enter a school for hearing girls, where, 
bitter, resentful and solitary, she never- 
theless does well in her studies. She at- 
tends art school and gives promise as a 
painter. But still her adjustment is far 
away; her sensitiveness and her suspicion 
of the hearing world persist, and thwart all 
her mother’s efforts to help her. War ser- 
vice in a hospital brings her to a conscious- 
ness of her own possibilities, and she fin- 
ally marries a hearing man, a childhood 
companion, whom she has helped to get 
on his feet after war fatigue has incapaci- 
tated him. 
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the crown, you might say, of her life’s 


work. If you have a child, Christine can 7 


sit back, let go the burden.” 


Tamsie is reluctant to have a baby for” 
fear it may be deaf; but finally she is” 
persuaded; she bears a child; and when it | 
is eight months old, she is reassured that ~ 
it hears normally. So her life is rounded ~ 
out, and deafness has been “conquered.” 7 
Tamsie’s “normality” is accomplished in ~ 
the final emotion of motherhood. It is — 


impossible here to resist the temptation to 


rise and say that this is hardly evidence 
of normality. Plenty of subnormal women — 


have babies. If Tamsie and her mother 
had only arrived at a solution of their 
joint problems with more mental effort 
and less emotional agony, they would be 
far more convincing. Even so, the book 
is readable and interesting, and should 
provoke a good deal of useful argument 
among parents of deaf children. 
—Harriet Montacue. 


Abégé D’Audiométrie: By J. E. Fournier. 
Imprimerie R. L. Previnaire, Bruxelles. 
1948. 43 pages. 


This book presents, as its title indicates, 
a summary of audiometric methods and 
procedures as observed and studied by Dr. 
Fournier during his stay in America. The 
heavy reliance of European, especially 
French, otologists on the traditional classic 
tuning fork tests, and their failure to 
utilize modern electronic instruments has 
prevented them from keeping pace with 
recent developments in otology and audio- 
logy. Dr. Fournier hopes his work will 
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THIS IS RADIOEAR PERMO-MAGNETIC 


MODEL #55 


The World’s 
) |) a 
all- magnetic 
wearable 
vacuum tube 


hearing aid 


The smallest 

one piece 
RADIOEAR we 
have ever made! 


It is not the world’s smallest, lightest 
ot thinnest hearing aid—but it is a 
very small, neat, light, convenient, 
new one-piece model that will hide in 

aman’s vest pocket or clip easily to a lady’s 
“bra.” Its volume and power are ample—its 
operation economical. 

Its microphone is proof against harmful heat 
and humidity because it has absolutely no 
crystals! 

It has the world’s only built-in Phonemaster, 
which makes telephoning easy and satisfactory 
—any telephone, anywhere. 

It has the world’s only microphone with no 
front openings—reducing to a remarkable degree 
the usual clothing and cord noises. 

It has the exclusive Radioear Noisemaster by 
which surrounding street or office noises are 
screened out, permitting you to hear (and we 
do mean “‘hear’’) in noisy places. 

It is sold through exclusive Radioear Dis- 








yaa 


Exact size—ivory or black case 
Air or bone conductor receiver 






tributors—who have been carefully selected and 
trained to serve those with hearing impairments 
--and who service Radioear Hearing Aids at 
‘‘aeir own offices. (The user need never send a 
Radioear to the factory for repairs.) 

Public demand for this Radioear hearing aid 
has made it necessary to increase our production 
capacity so that Radioear Distributor service can 
now be extended into several new sections of the 
country. If the basic policies, that so completely 
express the Radioear point of view, are in line 
with your own serious thinking about hearing 
aids...and if you have nocontractual obligations 
that we would not wish to disturb, perhaps you 
would like to know more about this “‘conserva- 
tive” organization that has, over the years, won 
so many permanent friends in the industry. 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 


Radioear Building, 306-308 Beverly Road, Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 
“Trustworthy Hearing Aids Since 1924” 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


AUGUSTA (Georgia) 

510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE 1 (Maryland) 

322 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON 15 (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO 2 (Illinois) 

30 W. Washington St. 
CLEVELAND 6 (Ohio) 

11,206 Euclid Avenue 
COLUMBUS 15 (Ohio) 

55 East State Street, Room 410 
DAYTON 2 (Ohio) 

924 U. B. Building 
DENVER (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
DETROIT 1 (Michigan) 

418 West Elizabeth St. 
HARTFORD 3 (Connecticut) 

Room 212, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 4 (Indiana) 

318-319 Board of Trade Building 
JERSEY CITY 2 (New Jersey) 

574 Jersey Avenue 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 

111 Board of Trade Building 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 

303 Krise Building 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 

216 N. E. Third Street 
MILWAUKEE (Wisconsin) 

322 W. Wisconsin Ave., Suite 601 
MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 

1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON 1 (New Jersey) 

182 Ellison St. 
PHILADELPHIA 3 (Pennsylvania) 

2019 Spruce Street 
PITTSBURGH 22 (Pennsylvania) 

74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
PORTLAND 5 (Oregon) 

39 Selling-Hirsch Building 

918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS 8 (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL 1 (Minnesota) 

490 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
SALT LAKE CITY 1 (Utah) 

544 S. Main Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 (California) 

414 Mason St., 700 Native Sons Bldg. 
SPRINGFIELD (Mass.) 

1694 Main Street 
TOLEDO 10 (Ohio) 

2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON 9 (District of Columbia) 

2431 14th St., N. W. 
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provide the impetus for the more modem 
techniques and be helpful in a transit 
period from traditional tests. 
The book embraces eight cha 

Chapter I, “L’Audiogramme,” considers 
physical dimensions of sound, particu 
frequency and intensity as plotted and 
lated on the audiogram. Chapter If, 
“L’Audiometre,” deals with different as 
pects of the audiometer both as used in, 
series of tests and as a testing instrument, 
Chapter III, “L’Interprétation des Audio. 
grammes,” analyzes audiometric curve 
and their relationhsip to the Weber, 
Schwaback, Rinné, and other classical 
tuning fork tests. Chapter IV defines abso. 
lute and relative bone conduction in terms 
of degree of occlusion of the external canal, 
On page 21 Dr. Fournier offers a very in 
teresting chart in which he correlates dif 
ferential diagnoses of perceptive or condue- 
tive lesions with absolute and relative bone 
conduction values. Chapter V_ discusses 
other threshold measurements, particularly 
Dr. Fowler’s treatment of recruitment, 
Chapter VI deals with auditory fatigue 
based on generalizations from Gardner’ 
experiment “Short Duration Auditory 
Fatigue as a Method of Classifying Hear 
ing Impairment.” Chapter VII describes 
the Bell Telephone, Fowler, and Council 
of Physical Therapy formulae for calculat 
ing percentage of hearing loss. Chapter 
VIII outlines the uses and applications of 
audiometry with respect to medical diag 
nosis, treatment, and selection of hearin 


aids. —Louts M. DrCar1o. 


Children and Books: By May Hill Arbuth 
not, 640 pages, illustrated, Scott, Fore 
man and Co., Chicago, New York. Schoo 
edition, $3.60; trade edition, $5.00 


This is a fascinating study of children 
reading interests from pre-school af 
through junior high school. It contains# 
comprehensive summary of literature {0 
children, both past and present. A separalt 
section is devoted to biography, poett) 





folk and fairy tales and other types ¢ 
books. Each section is illustrated bj 
selections taken from outstanding books 
Pictures used in the books are discu 
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AN EXTENSIVE TESTING 
IABORATORY IN A SINGLE 
NEW MAICO INSTRUMENT 


New, extensive facilities in a single mas- 
ter instrument for hearing tests now enable 
teachers and workers in both speech and 
hearing clinics to broaden the help they can 
give to the afflicted. In opening new hori- 
zons for hearing tests, the Maico Company 
has eliminated certain basic handicaps to 
effective rehabilitation in many cases. 

Every worker knows how difficult it has 
been in the past to make accurate compari- 
sons between two ears when necessary. With 
the standard audiometers, the time lost in 
shifting a receiver from one ear to the other 
and then in ‘readjusting controls was more 
than enough to cause serious error. 

Now that error can be avoided. Twin cir- 
cuits of Maico’s new E-1 Audiometer per- 
mit the most complex tests without loss 
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of time. As simple and quickly as you 
now make a simple audiogram, you can 
run such complex examinations as loudness 
balance tests for both ears (at or above 


threshold). 


With information thus gained, you have 
immediate and accurate indications of the 
affected person’s hearing in its exact condi- 
tion at the level he will normally listen. 


No retraining is necessary for the tech- 
nician who makes the tests. Standard test 
procedures remain the same. In the Maico 
E-1 Audiometer broad new facilities are 
added to make this the most advanced in- 
strument. since the advent of electronic 
audiometry. Free details on how easily and 
quickly all tests can be given will follow 
your request. Write c/o 88V Maico Bldg. 


YE 
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MINNEAPOLIS 1 
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PRACTICE MATERIAL FOR 
ADULT LIP READERS 


VOLUME 9 NOW AVAILABLE 


For years the Volta Bureau has issued 
mimeographed books of practice material 
contributed by teachers of lip reading 
throughout the United States. Volumes 
1-8 are now out of print, making this new 
volume doubly valuable. 


Get Yours While You Can 


To Volta Review subscribers—$1.50 


To non-subscribers—$2.50 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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The Long Awaited Book 


OPPORTUNITY 


and the 


DEAF CHILD 


BY IRENE R. EWING, O.B.E., M.Sc. 
ALEX. W. G. EWING, Ph.D., M.A. 


Teachers, Parents, Psychologists, 
Pediatricians and Ear Spe- 
cialists have long needed 
this “classic.” 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW 
WHILE THE SUPPLY LASTS 
Cloth, 250 pages 
$3.00, plus 5c postage 





THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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and many reproductions of appropria 
ones are given. 
The book was written partly as a 
for use in teachers’ colleges and librap 
training schools. It seems admirable { 
this purpose. It was planned also to 
the teacher or parent to present literaty 
successfully, as a source of enjoyment ar 
satisfaction. It does this very well. Th 
final chapter, which discusses the competieg 
tion of the comics, movies and radio, giy 
some excellent ideas. 
If one is looking for a graded readin 
list as an aid in finding quickly the “righ 
book for the right child,” this volume 
be disappointing. The arrangement of 
material makes this impossible. If om 
realizes this limitation, however, the book 
stands out as a stimulating source of ig 
formation and inspiration. 
—IsABEL BLISH. © 




















The Special Education Review, published 
quarterly by the Newark, New Jersey 
Chapter, International Council for Excep- 
tional Children. January 1948 Issue: 
Use of Visual Aids in the Teaching 9» 
Reading to the Deaf, by Frances £7 
Phillips. June 1948 Issue: Speech for) 
the Deaf Child, by Anne Gordon. ; 


Miss Phillips tells of her experiment 
using various means of visual presentation 
in the classroom to broaden the vocabulary 
of her deaf students: real objects, models, 
still films, slides, and silent motion pictures. 
Used effectively, the aids became indispen- 
sable. 

Since language is the most severe handi- 
cap in the education of a deaf child, the 
importance of gradual and careful train- 
ing of residual hearing, the use of group 
and individual hearing aids, and the use 
of auditory, visual, and tactile stimulation 
are discussed by Miss Gordon as progress 
marks in achieving speech and thus the 
means of coping with other subjects. 

The guest editorial, by Richard G. Brill, 
in the June 1948 issue, sounds a call for 
more and more research in the field of 
Special Education, and for qualified people 
with “ ... . broad basic background in 
education, plus special training in a par 
ticular field and practical experience in 
that field, to take further training in re 
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¢ ¢ ¢ Suffering in silence, he’s like many 
who have “put off” buying a hearing aid 
which has been recommended. As a result, 
his faulty hearing burdens him with need- 
less physical and emotional problems. 

Today more people than ever before 
are being helped to more normal, happier 
living with Western Electric's highly 
versatile line of hearing aids. 

Even those who are severely deafened 
can hear again with Western Electric's 
new all-in-one Super 66, the finest hearing 
aid ever designed by Bell Telephone 
Laboratories. And those whose hearing 
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Suffering in Silence... 


loss is moderate hear comfortably with 
lightweight Model 65, an all-in-one instru- 
ment particularly effective in the speech 
ranges of sound. 

Where economy is an especially impor- 
tant consideration, Western Electric's de- 
pendable two-piece Model 64 has proved 
popular. Both its initial cost and its oper- 
ating expense are exceptionally low. 

Your Western Electric Hearing Aids 
dealer? will be glad to show you how these 
fine instruments may solve your hearing 
problem. Write or see him today. 

*He is listed in the Classified Telephone Directory 


Western Electric Hearing Aids 


THE ONLY HEARING AIDS DESIGNED BY BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING, INC. 


Founded 1903 
MARY PAULINE RALLI, Director 


Lip Reading Instruction Normal Course 
Hearing Aid Consultation Auditory Training 


342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-6423 (near 43rd St.) 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 


TEACHER OF LIP READING 


2311 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Telephone: North 1874 





A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 


Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 


LUCELIA M. MOORE 
462 No. Oakhurst Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 





Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Auditory Training Lip Reading 
EDNA K. MONSEES 


2025 Eye Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
REpublic 1400—Ext. 407 


MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 


HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
For Children and Adults 
Auditory Training and Lip Reading 
Fitting of Hearing Aids and Instruction in their Use 


654 Madison Ave. New York 21, N. Y. 
Telephone: Bu 8-6123 


LIP READING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 








Phone, Harrison 114 





Logical System of Language- 
Teaching and An Analysis of 
the English Language 


By Marietta Recror VINSON 


A clear, concise presentation of language 
principles. A system of language-teaching 
which demonstrates every requirement of 
the language. 
Two Books in One $6.00 Postpaid 
Discount, 5 to 9 copies, incl. 20% 
0 copies and up, 331/3% 
Send orders and inquiries to 
mM VINSOWN 
P. O. Box 236 Berkeley, Calif. 
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search methods and do the basic research 
necessary . . . . Too much of our so-called 
research has been done by people who be. 
come ‘authorities’ by visiting a special 
class or a special school a few times, ad- 
minister some tests, work out some cor. 
relation, and in one way or another break 
into print.” 

Interrelationships Among The Langu 
Arts: By Gertrude Hildreth, p. 538. An 
article in the Elementary School Journal, 
June 1948. University of Chicago Press, 


5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois, 
Single copy, 50 cents. 


The relationship and interdependence of 
speaking, listening, reading, writing, and 
spelling are discussed; and a starting point 
for teaching such an integrated program 
is given. Case studies on language and 
reading disabilities reveal that hearing 
children in institutions, in spite of small 
classes and excellent equipment, must 
struggle to read as well as children from 
good homes which afford them opportuni- 
ties of hearing and using good language. 
Important in the education of the deaf is 
the fact that bilingual children have trouble 
with reading. 





Teacher-Consultant Position 

The County School Department, San 
Diego, California, is looking for a teacher- 
consultant in special education to teach 
speech correction and lip reading to ele- 
mentary and secondary school pupils, assist 
other teachers with speech improvement 
work, organize speech correction classes, 
visit homes, and serve as counsellor. The 
salary (range $2900 to $4300) and yearly 
increments will be determined by the can- 
didate’s experience and training. Appli- 
cations or requests for information should 
be addressed to the Office of the Superin- 
tendent of Schools, attention of Personnel 
and Policies Commission, 209 Civic Center. 





Alabama School Loses Executive 

Dr. Herndon G. Dowling, a_ widely 
known educator in Alabama and Superin- 
tendent of the Alabama School for the 
Deaf, passed away after the school had 
closed for the summer. 
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After years of experience and research in con- 
structing custom-built hearing aids, we have at 
last attained one major objective—the produc- 
tion of reasonably priced, low-operating-cost, 
full-fidelity aids—the UNEX MIDGETS. These 
tiny precision instruments are truly a magnifi- 
cent advance in electronic engineering and 
skill, a great contribution to the comfort and 
fuller life of the hard of hearing. 


In addition to its unusually low initial cost, 
there is amazing economy in the day-to-day 
operation of any UNEX MIDGET. Batteries 
last and last! and each instrument is fully 
guaranteed. 


“Hear Better—Live Happier!” 


NICHOLS & CLARK 


Hathorne 1, Massachusetts 


Full-fidelity Hearing Aids... 


a miracle of electronic 
engineering achievement! 


Model 95 
for any crystal 


receiver.............. only $9 5 


Model 110 only 110 


greater power and range — for 
crystal or magnetic reception 


Our latest developments in tiny 
one-piece precision instruments— 


Beautifully designed, these tiny aids weigh (in- 
cluding batteries) only 454 ounces, smaller 
than most ladies’ compacts or cigaret cases— 
and just as lovely. 

Before you invest in any hearing aid, have 
your dealer demonstrate the clear superiority 
of a new UNEX MIDGET! Mail this coupon 
for descriptive folder. 


NICHOLS & CLARK, Hathorne, Mass. 


Please send me full details of the NEW UNEX 
MIDGETS—Model 95 and Model 110 


r 

‘ 

1 

' 

1 

' 

' 

1 Name __ 
r 

' Street 

' 

: Ee eer : State 
i 

tg REA eee ee a 
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(Dealer inquiries given careful consideration) 
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OUR SUPPLY OF 


TELEPHONE AMPLIFIERS 
IS STILL LIMITED 
They are available, however, to 


hard-of-hearing persons who 
urgently need them. 


Ask your local Tele- 
phone Business Office 
for a demonstration. ‘ 





¥ A small apperatus fo amplify telephone reception. 
May be tuned fo different volumes. Attached to your 
telephone for a nominal monthly charge. 











Here is The New Compact, 
Electronic, Vacuum Tube 


“ELECTRO -EAR”’ 





e Write for booklet describing six important reasons 
why the new Electro-Ear gives you greater satisfaction. 
e Dealers wanted to introduce this new hearing aid. 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 
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A Suggested Reading List 
(Continued from page 356) 

13. Wright, J. D. “Some Homely 
gestions in Speech Training.” Volta 
view, 28 (1926), 614-616. 

The head of a private residential scho 


for acoustically handicapped children out 
lines his plan for the training of speech, 
He is rather specific in his outline, but i 
general the philosophy and general ¢ 
proach are fine. It is not necessary to fok 
low his order exactly to derive benefit from 
his suggestions. 


C.  Aetivities . 

14. Guthrie, V. “Creative Activities for 

the Young Deaf Child.” Volta Review, 4 

(1946), 14-19. : 

15. Stevens, K. “Finger Painting for) 

Little Deaf Children.” Volta Review, 489 
(1946), 445-448. 


D. Auricular Training 


16. Harris, G. “An Acoustic Traini 
— Volta Review, 48 (1946), 762 
‘ . q 

This is a good article which include 
methods of training residual hearing with! 
amplified sound and with unamplified® 
sound. It is the program which is used at 
the Tracy Clinic. 

17. Numbers, M. “Learning to Hear.” 
Volta Review, 44 (1942). 

This authority explains training exer- 
cises for the sense of hearing. They are 
arranged in two groups, synthetic and 
analytic. The first group includes a normal 
approach to hearing through the hearing 
aid; imitation is the way a hearing child 
learns to talk, and in this approach we try 
to give the acoustically handicapped child 
all the opportunity possible to use what 
hearing he has. This is an informal ap- 
proach. The second or analytic approach 
compares and contrasts words and syl- 
lables acoustically. It is a more formal 
method and is used with children who have 
become accustomed to amplified sound. 


E. Play Materials Suited to Acoustic 
ally Handicapped Children. 


18. Arlitt, A. The Child from One to 
Six. New York: McGraw-Hill, Whittlesey 
House, 1930. 

This book’s chapter on play materials 


gives suggestions of toys for infants and 
: £g ; 
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The New VERI-tmcll PARAVOX 


A Hearing Aid of Rich Beauty, Extremely Small, Produced with 
Artistic Skill by Expert Designers, and Possessing that Clear 
Quality of Tone, so Widely Recognized as Truly — PARAVOX! 


HIS is it,— a new ‘All-in-One’? PARAVOX, the culmination of ten years’ 
intense concentration on producing high-quality hearing aids. 


A new PARAVOX, extremely small, very light, powerful,— yet jewel-like in 
appearance. No wonder this new VERI-smal] PARAVOX Hearing Aid has aroused 
so much admiration wherever shown! 


Truly it is descended from a great line of PARAVOX Aids,— for a PARAVOX 
was the first one-case, one-cord, small, wearable, vacuum-tube hearing aid in 
America. (U. S. Patent No. 2,424,422). 


A PARAVOX was the first to be called ‘‘All-in-One’’; first of this type to be shown 
and exhibited (in 1942); first of the line that has completely changed hearing aid 
design in America. 


And in this, our new VERI-small PARAVOX, we now offer to you, — the ultimate, 
the smallest and lightest PARAVOX ever produced. We think you'll like it too. 


READ THESE ADVANTAGES: (1) It has the exclusive PARAVOX map plastic 
chassis, with three tubes, and the exclusive PARA VOX Printzirkt (similar to the war-discovered 
proximity-fuse printed circuits); (2) it operates 100% on standard carbon-zinc batteries, easily 
available, very economical; (3) it has the easy, on-the-spot “‘One-Minute Service’’, so pleasing 
to thousands of PARAVOX users; and (4) you can have either crystal or magnetic receivers, and 
Ivory or Ebony finish, with trim. 





Wanutactured by PARAPHONE HEARING AID, INC. © 2056 East 4th Street © CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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Are You Bothered With 


STATIC 


In Your Hearing Aid? 





BURGESS 


The Better Battery 
That Costs No More 





Why tolerate hearing-aid discomfort due to 
scratchy, garbled, or weak reception. Check 
your power supply now . . 
are doing . . . use Burgess Batteries for longer, 


. do as thousands 


clear-hearing reception! Yes, Burgess Batteries 
give you steady, noise-free 
power down to the last re- 
liable ampere . . . yet they cost 
no more! 


Better Burgess Batteries 
For Every Aid — 
A Complete Line and TE 


Ask for Burgess Batteries at your hearing aid 
agent, or the drug, radio, hardware, or depart- 
ment stores in your town. Buy Burgess “A” 
Batteries built especially for hear- 
ing aid drains and “B” Batteries 
featuring a new cell construction 
that provides maximum service on 
all instruments. Look for the black 
and white stripes that identify 
better, BURGESS Batteries! 


BURGESS 








Nos. U20E 
and 2ZE 





hearing aid batteries 
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pre-school children. It is a very fine list 
to consult. There is in addition, an inter. 
esting chapter, “How Your Child Thinks,” 

19. Tudor-Hart, B. “Play and Toys in the 
Nursery Years.” Parents’ Magazine, 14 
(1939), 94 ff. 

20. Kawin, E. Children of Pre-School 
Age. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1943. 

This is an interesting book for further 
study of the normal child. 

21. Kawin, E.. The Wise Choice of Toys, 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1946, 

A very fine book, up to date with a great 


deal of worthwhile material. 


The Parents Talk It Over 
(Continued from page 364) 





oral school just as good as those in the 
east. Being a corporation lawyer, he man- 
aged to interest some big business men in 
his idea, enough for some financial back. 
ing, and our school was on its way. 

Starting a school of this sort isn’t an 
easy thing to do, and there was much hard 
work and unforeseen setbacks, but on 
January 19 our school opened. School is 
being held in what was formerly Mr. 
Boley’s library. We parents had a wonder- 
ful time making it look like a schoolroom— 
putting up blackboards and shelves, paint- 
ing individual tables and chairs for each 
child, and finding a piano. There is a 
bathroom connected and a breakfast nook 
which serves as the speech room and lunch- 
room. 

The school has been named “The Maxon 
Oral School” after Mrs. Alice Maxon, the 
principal of the day school who has done 
so much for the deaf children in Oregon. 
She is now on a year’s leave of absence 
and is teaching in our school. We also 
have an ex-kindergarten teacher to help. 

At present there are five children en- 
rolled, ages four and five, so you see the 
individual attention they receive. The 
children are in school from nine to three 
on weekdays, with hot lunches served at 
noon, and from nine to twelve on Satur- 
days. Mrs. Boley, who was a dietitian be- 
fore she was married, prepares the nourish- 
ing lunches. These lunch hours are 4 
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lew 
list gy 
ter- FURNISHING THE NEW VOLTA BUREAU ROOMS 
r The Board Room and many of the offices will actually be new, and furnishing 
4 them suitably is really going to constitute a problem. It is already evident, however, 
ai that there are friends who will wish to participate, and arrangements are being made 
ess, for them to do so. Gifts in any amount will be welcome, and will be received by a 
= committee who will make every effort to see that the wishes of the donors are carried 
out carefully. The Treasurer of the Association, Mr. Herbert A. Poole, has con- 
il sented to serve as Chairman of this committee, and Miss Marion Schoolfield of the 
46. Volta Bureau staff will assist him in recording the amounts and seeing that the gifts 
“ are acknowledged. The committee offers the following suggestions: 
Memorial Gifts: The name of a loved or honored person, child or adult, may 
be associated with a room or an object, suitably inscribed, and accompanied by a 
photograph for display if desired. Making a contribution for this purpose is a beau- 
tiful way to perpetuate the memory of a parent, a friend, a teacher, or an associate 
the whose life stood for something cherished in the life of the giver. Some of the appro- 
an- priate gifts which the committee may purchase with such funds are tables, chairs, 
in desks, bookcases, or other useful articles to make the work more effective. 
se “Flowers for the Living”: A tribute equally beautiful, or perhaps even more so, 
ei is a gift in honor of someone living today. It is suitable for any of the groups men- 


Ee tioned above—parents, friends, teachers, associates. And the committee suggests its 
special suitability for association with the names of children. Has your child, or 


on 
is your friend’s child, been helped by information supplied by the Volta Bureau? If so, 
Ar. would you not like to send a gift to be used so that the Volta Bureau may help 
eT- other parents more effectively? 

ae ee a ec, ck ae 
ch Gift of cAppreciation 


Mr. Hersert A. Poote 


7 THe Votta Bureau 
; 1537 35TH Street, N. W. 
- WaAsHINGTON 7, D. C. 
he I enclose to help furnish the new rooms at the Volta Bureau. 
ne 
" ae 
ce 
so 
eee cesta int a at ce ca ac mae ae 
n- 
he City, Zone, State 
he 
ee My gift is in memory of... 
at or 


e- ae a Ve Oe 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at four years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Kevised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 
1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 
Per Set $5.00 
Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 
LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 
By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 








CHILDREN 
Series I. Four charts of 12 stories each, 
en A ._ J 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual fas $17.00 
Series III. Myths __ $10.00 
Series I, II and III _ $37.50 
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definite part of the training, and Mr 
Maxon sits at the head of the table an 
teaches them the best company manner 
Mrs. Maxon is just wonderful. I mary¢ 
at her patience and understanding. The 
children will do anything for her. She 
keeps them interested constantly, starts 
something new as soon as they indicat 
they are tired, praises them so they wan 
to try harder to please her, never pushes 
them too fast. doesn’t let the constant r. 
petition make her sound tired or bored, 
and has those children in mind even 
second. | 
Mrs. ELLENE MONNEs, 
Portland, Oregon. 


Understanding the Individual 

I think we have to make the effort to 
slow down and realize that our deaf childs 
progress will be apparent in terms of years 
rather than months. We must realize als 
that there are individual differences among 
deaf children, just as in a group of hearing 
children. Some children are quick, some 
are slow. some are extroverts. some are in- 
troverts, and so on. That is why I always 
stress individual treatment of our problems 
as far as is possible. Some children do 
better in school and some feel more secure 
at home and consequently do better work 
there. 

When a deaf child awakens at night, he 
gets no sounds to reassure him, and sine 
it is dark, he gets no visual help. A hearing 
child wakes up and hears the wind, the 
rain. someone snoring (all familiar and 
orienting sounds), and he is able to tum 
over and go to sleep again. The deaf child 
usually has to get up and find out for him 
self if all is well. 

Mrs. HELENE TARAS, 
Alpha, New Jersey. 





Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


(Continued from page 362) 


make reading a steady and unfailing tr 
source. As for hobbies, they depend on the 
individual. I have got along very well my 
self without hobbies, unless you can cal 
reading and finding out things a hobby: 
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‘a 
-o| Our Smallest Hearing Aid Receiver 
len Transmits 2 to 6 Times More Clear 


cur Sound Than Previous Models 


work 





t. bt} @ Here’s new hearing clarity — down. No buzzing, no hollow 
‘| With far more sound intensity sounds. Beltone—with the Magic 
tv} than before! And wholly new Silver Circuit—sets new standard 
aw} hearing comfort — millions can of lifelike hearing. Gives amazing 


tum} now hear with power turned way’ Battery Economy. 





shild 
him 
Get free booklet of amazing postwar facts on deafness. Plain 
ree @ Wrapper —no obligation. Mail coupon today. 

Y. , a ER Cie Ge en CER OS Sy Ss ER Ee ] 
Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. VR-8 | 
| 1450 W. 19th Street, Chicago 8, Illinois | 
| Please send me without cost or obligation, the new | 
| FREE Booklet of facts about DEAFNESS and | 

FOREMOST | How to Overcome It. | 
he ONE-UNIT HEARING AID | Name.. ws dalnigk he a akon Gig0s- 5 cde ale a; WOR Menace aed : 

l 
| 

my: BELTONE HEARING AID co., Dept. VR-8 | Address . 606.08 Ua Ole 6 era eidlele os ne 6 & Odea ees | 

call 1450 W. 19th Street, Chicago 8, Ill. OG POMS. sx 5 a wagons paeeenae ess wih wv accaws i 
| J 
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-Kinzie Books— 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE I. For small hard of hearing 
children up to 8 years of age. The plan 
consists of the building up of a careful- 
ly adapted vocabulary by means of ob- 
jects, pictures, actions, ete., and gradu- 
ally enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within 
the child’s range._______.____________. $2.25 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE II. For children from about 
8 to 10 years of age. Graded and pro- 
gressive, leading the child forward step 
by step along correct lines into practi- 
eas 


LIP READING FOR JUNIOBS, 
GRADE III, 1947 revised edition. This 
book represents the beginning of formal 
lip reading instruction. In addition to 
lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest qual- 
ity material, for use in adult as well as 
2 ee ee a $3.75 

COMBINATION PRICE 
Books I, II, and It, mimeographed, 
$7.50 plus postage. 
Order from 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
___ P. O. Box 2044 Seattle 11, Wash.__| 








with the new x 


GSI W335 


e small, single unit 
@ light in weight 
@ easy to wear 
*named for Gem's 35th Aaniversory. 


Call for Free Demonstration 
or write for Booklet “V” 


GEM EAR PHONE CO. 
80 Franklin Street 
New York City 
Hearing Aids of Merit since 1912 
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but I shall be very happy to discuss here 
the various ways our readers have learned 
to keep themselves contented without peo. 
ple! The door is wide open for discussion, 
Sincerely yours, 

Mo_ty Maruer, | 



























Consider the Families 
(Continued from page 353) 


denly, sending us both spinning—in opp 
site directions. Neither of us could for 
it nor allow the other to do so. Its fan 
hurt. It was a matter of months before! 
woke up one morning, saying quietly: 
are going to manage this.” He had al 
learned to relax his jaw so that I coul 
read his lips better. He was keeping 
in touch with major subjects of converg 
tion so that I was not left out of everp 
thing that was going on. And I myself 
taking lipreading with two teachers 
voice training with a third, besides studj 
ing up on something of the psychiattl 
effects of deafness on the personality. 
needs to know what goblins may get y 
if you don’t watch out. 

One of my lipreading teachers insistet 
on seeing my husband. She had been doingy} 
rehabilitation work among our soldiers andy 
was keenly alive to the labyrinth of prob- 
lems incurred by disabilities. 

“Come to dinner,” I said to her, “T'll 
keep busy and leave you two alone over 
cocktails.” 

She came. She did a grand job. So has 
he. Each family must have definite knowl- 
edge supplied by people who know. 

In every case, treating the disabled must 
include treating their surroundings. It 
can’t be hit or miss. We cannot be ignored. 
We don’t want the insult of pity. We don’t 
want to be shoved out of life any more 
than we have to be. The disabilities are 
not ourselves, but are external trials im- 
posed upon us. We have as much to give 
as though we were whole, and there is no 
reason why our reservoirs should be 
wasted. That is what people forget. The 
way to help us most is to train the people 
about us into understanding and handli 
the situation. In that way, our spirits may 
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4 q YOU'RE SURE OF THIS DEAL! 




















y Get “EVEREADY” “B” BATTERIES for 
Better Hearing L-O-N-G-E-R! 


| 
| 
| 


; ITH “Eveready” “B” batteries, ...size for size, the most powerful... 
you get more full-volume oper- penny for penny, the most economical. 


ation for better hearing, longer. This ne Se 
: is because of their flat-cell construction Yes, “Eveready” “B” batteries last 
... all power, no dead space. longer, give better service, and save 


Look at the advantages! Ounce for you money. Ask your hearing-aid 
ounce, the greatest energy producers dealer for them by name. 


The registered trade-marks “Eveready” and “Mini-Max” distinguish products of 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


FY F R F A DY 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 





TRADE-MARKS 


MINI-MAX UCC 


HEARING-AID BATTERIES 
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OUR 
THREE 
YEAR 
OLD 





REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 








NEW STREAMLINED EDITION 
MULLER-WALLE METHOD 
OF LIP READING 
By MARTHA E. BRUHN 
Pioneer Teacher of Lip Reading 
Clear Presentation of a Basic Method 
A new, valuable feature in this Sixth Edition is 
INSTRUCTIONS TO TEACHERS 


An Application to Lip Reading of 
Modern Methods of Teaching Languages 


$3.00 Postpaid 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. Washington 7, D. C. 











LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.50 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.75. Postage not included 


Send orders to 


VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vermont 
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be whole, even if our bodies can never hy 
so again. 

When married people lose their money 
the wise ones sit down with pencils 4, 
figure how they can live on the small 
income. Each has his part to play. A 
operative wife cuts her bills instead of 
maligning her husband who lost the money. 
The loss of eyes or legs or ears in the fam. 
ily should be met as wisely. Together, the 
problem can be worked out, but neither 
side can do it alone. If either side shirk 
his share of the finding of solutions which 
create good atmosphere, he might even he 
cast off. It is not fair to ask the disabled 
person to bear both his own loss and the 
family’s lack of knowledge as to how to 
meet it. Nor is it fair for him to lie dow 
on them for his own release. Each side 
has enough to handle without carrying 
double burden. Training either side may 
be wasted unless both sides are trained. It 
is unfair to expect the family to carry the 
brunt without his bending every bit of 
energy to adjust to his loss as comfortably 
as may be, just as it is unfair to keep him 
in an ignorant, even though well-meaning, 
family. 

Re-adjusting to deafness isn’t nice. It 
is horrid. But it has to be done like taxes 
or war-rationing. Paying taxes does not 
hurt so much if one plans for them ahead. 

Someone said to me recently that no one 
ever completely forgets a disability which 
has come out of the void. The pain of 
loss wells up at unexpected moments, and 
one fears one’s smile has frozen. Sorrow 's 
always so, but people learn to bear it 
pleasantly. The more those about us un- 
derstand, the easier it is to bear. Pity is 
out, but co-operation is in. Science and 
medical advance make almost any problem 
soluble to-day. Ignorance on any subject 
is neither necessary nor excusable. 

To sum up: it must be remembered that 
the burden of a disability is heavy for the 
family as well as for the disabled person. 
Only by giving them instruction is it fair 
to foist his trouble on them. Too much 
solicitousness is probably less wholesome 
than too much neglect. Expect good per 
formance from the disabled person as 4 
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wun: Teachers of Lip Reading =n 


California 

Beverly Hils 

Mrs. Luog1ia M. Moors 
462 N. Oakhurst Drive 


San Jose 

Mes. LruuIAN C. DoREY 
685 8S. 5th St. 

Phone: Col. 165-W 


Colorado 
Denver 
Mrs. MaTuitwa W. SMITH 
329 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


District of Columbia 
Washington 
Mrs. EuIzABETH CLARK® BABBITT 
1819 Wyoming Ave., N. W. 
Phone: Mich. 7207 


Miss Franors H. Downes 
2311 Conn. Ave., N. W., Zone 9 
Phone: North 1874 


Mrs. EpnNa Kury MonsEss 
2025 Eye St., N. W., Zone 6 * 
Phone: RE 1400, Ext. 407 


Mrs. Epwarp B. NITOHIs 
2601 16th St., N. W. 


Florida 
Winter Park 
Mes. JOSEPHINE K. POTTSE 
215 Interlachen Ave. 


Georgia 
Rome 
Miss ELIZABETH KNOWLES 
Hotel Greystone 
Phone: 6561 


Illinois 
Chicago 4 


Miss GerTruDp TORREY 
Rm. 1026 - 220 So. State St. 


Kansas 
Wichita 
Miss LENNA BRYANT ; 
Apt. 1, 248 South Hydraulic 
Phone: 2-4923 


Massachusetts 
Boston 15 


Miss May H. Leavis 
886 Commonwealth Ave 


Boston 16 


Nzw EnGuanp SoHOOL 
or Lip READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Massachusetts 


Brockton 


Miss Harriet M. Gipson 
70 Byron Avenue 

Phone: 3759 

Worcester 2 


Miss CATHERINE T. MADIGAN 
61 May Street 


Michigan 


Ypsilanti 


Miss ANNE M. BuNGss 
Dept. of Special Education 
Michigan State Normal College 


New Jersey 


East Orange 


Mrs. Susp F, VARICcK 
162 South Clinton Street 
Phone: Orange 4-4050 


Paterson 1 


Mrs. MarGareTt B, RIOHARDSON 
182 Ellison St. 
Phone: SHerwood 2-4720 


New York 


New York 


Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 
One West 85th St., Zone 24 
Phone: Endicott 2-7694 


Miss Mary PAvLine Raia 
Mrs. KATHRYN A. ORDMAN 
342 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Miss Mary Woop WHITEHURST 
654 Madison Ave., near 60th St. 


Zone 21 


Elmhurst, Long Island 


Mrs. MARGUERITS G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Ave. 

Phone: Havemeyer 9-3924 
Port Washington, Long Island 


Miss MarGarst DUNN 
Falaise Estate 

Phone: Port Washington 2745 
Rome 

Miss EmrIty CAMENISCH 

713 North Madison Street 


Miss ElizaperH M. C 


Texas ees 
Dallas 4 r 


Ohio 


Columbus 

Miss Marin K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 3 

Mrs. JOHN E. D. Trask 
1710 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Scranton 


Mrs. BEATRIon R. GooprersnD 
2006 North Washington Ave. 


Swarthmore 

Mrs, Wm. T. Ciay 

511 Walnut Lane 

Teaching at U. S. Naval Hosp. 


Rhode Island 


Providence 6 


Miss MARIE SLACK 
221 Doyle Ave. 


South Carolina 


Greenville 


Miss Vireinra Nevoia 
536 W. Washington St. 


Mrss Louisa HI.ren 
4138 A Hawthorne Ave. 


Houston 6 


Miss Auion I. Purwam 
3610 Milam Street 
Phone: Hadley 6161 


Mrs. Luonmis P. TuRrNe 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: J, 2-3562 


San Antonio 1 


Miss ANNIE M. Stewarp 
434 Thelma Drive 
Phone: Parkview 2-4520 


Virginia 


Iynchburg 

LYNOHBURG ScHOOL or Lip 
READING 

601 Washington Street 

Phone: 1248-J 


UTLEB 
Central N. Y. School for the Deaf Washington 


Phone: 2470. Private instruction 


Syracuse 7 


Syracuse Speech Reading Studio 
Miss Euizaseru G. DELANY 


223 Arlington Ave. Phone 4-3891 


North Carolina 


Winston-Salem 7 


Mrs. W. A. BuDLONG 
2046 Queen Street 


Spokane 


Mrs. R. A. Davipsow 
2517 Manito Blvd. 


CANADA 


Quebec 


Montreal 

Miss Marcargr J. es 
1509 Sherbrooke St., 

Phone FI 2851 
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NEWS FOR DEAFENED 


Investigate 
"“*TONEMASTER" 
Mighty Midget for the Ear 
SINGLE UNIT ® SMALL 
CLEAR ® POWERFUL 
EFFICIENT 











It’s time to try 
The New TONEMASTERS 


“New Performance—New Tone 
New Power — New Design — New Look 


THERE IS SOMETHING REALLY 
NEW BY TONEMASTERS 


EVERY RETAILER AND USER 
SHOULD KNOW THE FACTS 


For details distributors please write 


TONEMASTERS, INC. 


1627 PACIFIC DALLAS, TEXAS 











DOES. YOUR HEARING 
AID “BATTERY FAIL 


UNEXPECTEDLY? 


TEST YOUR BATTERY—AVOID 
SUCH AN OCCURRENCE! 
Sidward’s Hearing Aid Battery Testers 





“Designed For Every Type of Hearing Aid 
Battery” 
A dependable battery tester assures the user 
continual good performance of his hearing aid. 
Simple operation and accurate readings in- 
dicate exactly when to replace batteries. 
ASK YOUR DEALER OR WRITE TO US 


SIDWARD MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturer of Electrical Instruments 
126 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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matter of course. Let him be as whole as 
he is capable of being. Never hold him 
back. But when he fails, as he will, take 
it easy. He is learning. So are you. Both 
you and he are meeting a problem. Each 
of you should remember this fact in re. 
gard to the other. 





The Science of Hearing 
(Continued from page 352) 


ing the fidelity, portability and convenience 
of hearing aids in the last two decades, 
One of the first sets to be built filled a large 
bookcase with apparatus and cost five 
thousand dollars. Today sets are available 
which weigh only a few ounces, perform 
better, and cost on the order of one hun. 
dred dollars. And still greater progress 
can be expected, for various wartime 
studies and recent electronic developments 
will undoubtedly result in sets nearer the 


ideal. 
® 


I Still Believe 
(Continued from page 350) 





visit the more interesting prospects, in 
Michigan, Illinois, Iowa, and Colorado. 
Returning to discuss the various openings 
with my wife, I found that while I had 
been away an offer had arrived from 
Pennsylvania State College. I thus had 
an opportunity to choose one of four 
positions, in which it was apparent that 
my deafness would not be a_ handicap. 

After a hasty visit to Penn State and 
several phone calls to my wife, I decided 
to accept their offer. I would be doing 
research work in bacteriology, on animal 
diseases, and would be able to study to- 
ward my Master’s Degree. The latter was 
a clinching argument. 

At Penn State I was introduced not 
only to a new position but also a new 
town. The change was not disconcerting 
however—I was used to being deaf now. 
I was indeed pleased that lipreading could 
carry me over into the normal ways of life. 
Norma and our little girl, Kathy, quickly 
became accustomed to the change from a 
big city to a small town. 

In October, 1944, I began studying for 
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ar K. SMITH SCHOOLS OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
UNIT ONE 
SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION 
FOR THE DEAF, HARD OF HEARING AND REHABILITATION OF SPEECH 
HEALTH 
a2 AND 
MONTH EDUCATION 
scHOOL Go 
YEAR HAND In 
HAND 





A SCHOOL FOR SUPERIOR CHILDREN 


HEALTH: The placing of this school in the sun warmed climate of Florida was done for 
the purpose of avoiding as much as possible the colds and catarrhal disturbances that seriously 
interfere with much vocal and oral advancement in children. Outdoor classes, heated rooms 
in cool weather, sun baths, outdoor play programs, small gardens for each child, trips to 


Florida's beauty spots. 


ORAL EDUCATION: The school is entirely oral and aural. Speech is taught by the 
Sherman K. Smith Method of Physical Phonetics. Emphasis is upon normalizing voice quality. 
If we can have the child from pre-school age, little "Deaf Quality" of voice is noticeable. In 
the older pupil, where voice and speech have already been established, voices usually can be 
improved. General speech reading techniques are employed. All avenues of oral and aural 


education are used. 


TRAINING FROM NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL: 


Special tutoring service through a university for hearing students will be provided for the 
graduate who has had three-quarters of his educational training in this school. 


SPEECH READING FOR ADULTS—SPEECH CORRECTION 


TEACHER TRAINING DEPARTMENT: The SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL 
EDUCATION is affiliated with the University of Tampa. Applicants from our school may 
qualify for B.S. degree in education granted by the University of Tampa by meeting the re- 


quirements of that institution. 





SHERMAN K. SMITH, Founder MARY BACH, Assistant 
238 East Davis Boulevard 
Tampa, Florida 
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KEEP 
THEM 
TALKING 




















Fill their lives with happy childhood 
memories at 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 


AND 


CAMP PETER PAN 


LAKE RONKONKOMA, L. I., N. Y. 
Phone Ronk. 8696 


Registered Blementary School by 
N. ¥. State Education Dept. 


A Hearing School and Camp for Deaf 
and partially Deaf Children. Chil- 
dren who become deaf, during their 
attendance at a Hearing School may 
enroll any time during the school 
year and complete their education 
with Lip Reading and Hearing Aids. 


Registration now open for 1949 — 
Camp and School in Nursery Dept. 


Riding, Dancing, and all Sports of 
the Seasons. After-school activities 
with hearing groups throughout the 
elementary grades. 


Monday to Friday Fee $650 incl. 


Bus service to and from New York 
to school. 


No child with a knowledge of the sign 
language or finger spelling, admitted to 
Camp or School. 
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my M. S. Degree. Since I was work 
full time in the Animal Pathology Labom 
tory, I could take only one subject ag 
mester. Gradually I completed all the cre 
requirements and began to prepare for 
really tough obstacle, the German langu; 
examination. In the midst of my crammi 
in February 1947, Norma had a baby bo 
whom she named Paul, Jr. Somethi 
drove me to study even harder, so that 
passed my German examination with 
too much difficulty. 
Now I concentrated on my _ thes 
“Studies on the Etiology of Calf Scour 
Calf Scours is a dysentery of very you 
calves, appearing to be similar to h 
infant diarrhea. Both types are usu 
severe and fatal. | 
With the thesis completed, and fou] 
copies accurately typed by my wife, 
proceeded to prepare for the final hurd 
a comprehensive examination. Just as | 
was finding my power to concent 
greatly taxed by the younsters’ activitie 
Norma and the children were called t 
Pittsburgh for three weeks by the ilk 
of Norma’s mother. Our three room ap 
ment, once so crowded, was so peaceli 
that it made me nervous, and I was 
lastingly hungry, since no one can cook 




















as Norma does. Needless to say I was} No 
greatly relieved when the exam was over| ‘He! 


and | could rejoin my family. 

My four years here in State College} .._ 
have not been spent in continuous study} joc, 
and work. I have found time to enjoy # by | 
new sport—hunting. I usually enjoy! Har 
excursions afield by myself, since then no| say 
one can see how kind I am to animals by | nev 
always missing them. I also have under 
taken woodworking, making useful house: 
hold articles, toys and furniture. The local 
high school woodworking shop furnishes 
power tools for use by adults once a week 
during semester. a 

In June I was adorned with prop 
vestments and accepted my diploma. 
the audience were three people who 
proud of their daddy and husband; 
hardly as proud as I am of them. The life 
of deafness is brightened each minute by 
their constant love and faith. 
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iNew Way to tear Better 
Without Risking a Penny! 


Send coupon below, receive this amazing 
hearing aid by mail—no “‘fitting’’ 
needed, no high-pressure salesmanship. 
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good it can be offered 















on this 
MONEY-BACK TRIAL Single Unit. 
Wear your Zenith "75" ot (2\MUIERER- Le Te 
home, at work, anywhere. =f $75 Complete. 


are its QUALITY, PER- 
FORPAANCE, OPERATING 
ECONOMY (less than lc per 
hour battery cost) with that 
of ANY other hearing aid. 
Ifthe Zenith "75" isn't better 
than you ever dreamed ANY 
hearing aid could be, re- 
turn it within 10 days of re- 


. NN \¥ , 
ceipt and Zenith will refund = New : " / 
\ > your money in full. Radione 


THE HEARING AID THAT NEEDS NO “FITTING” 





oe 
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a;| Now—for the first time—you can judge en- complete and ready to wear, you save “fit- 
er| titely for yourself how much a hearing aid ting” expense and excessive high-pressure 
can mean in your life! For the new Zenith sales commissions—costs that would make 
“75” employs an advanced principle that this finest-quality instrument sell for $195 
| climinates the need for “fitting.” The correct- instead of $75. You save the big difference— 
ness of this principle was recently confirmed over $100 cash money. So do as tens of 
by U.S. Government-sponsored research at thousands have already done. Order your 





)| Harvard University. Zenith “75” by mailing the coupon below. 

0} SAVES YOU OVER $100, TOO! Because the : 

)| new Zenith “75” Hearing Aid comes to you Look only to your doctor for advice = 
on your ears and hearing 





| BY THE MAKERS OF THE WORLD-FAMOUS ZENITH RADIOS 


; 
i), [ae -- - oa 
$ 





Zenith Radio Corporation 
Hearing Aid Division, Dept. VT88 
5801 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 
I enclose check or money order for $75* for one Zenith ‘“75"" Hearing Aid. Unless 
LJ I am completely satisfied and find the Zenith ‘‘75" superior to any other Hearing 
aid, I may return it within ten days and get my money back in full. 
*Plus tax of $1.50 if delivery is made in Illinois. 
Please send me details of your convenient time payment plans and free descriptive 
C) literature. 





City State. 
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THE 
NEW 


VACOLITE 


MODEL 


Available with crystal or magnetic 


receiver. It is guaranteed and in- 














sured for two years! 

Tiny and unobstrusive (4x2x% 
in.) it weighs only 6 ounces, com- 
plete with batteries. Yet it has amaz- 
ing power and sensitivity. 

Equipped with VACOLITE’S pat- 
ented tone control and the new 


“MAGIC MIKE”, it is an instrument 


you will take pride in selling. 


VACOLITE COMPANY 


3003 N. HENDERSON -DEPT. ¥R-12 
DALLAS 6, TEXAS 
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For years Grandpa Tubbs had been stubbop 
and crabbed. No one in the village could pleas 
him. Then, overnight, he changed. Gentleng 
and optimism twinkled about him. The village, 
were amazed. “Grandpa,” he was asked, “wht 
caused you to change so suddenly?” “Well, sit” 
the old man replied, “I’ve been striving all 
life for a contented mind. It’s done no Bow 
So I’ve just decided to be contented without jt’ 
—Wall Street Journal. 


People whose minds are vital are free frog 
silly fears of the new and untried. They wd 
come criticisms and suggestions. They go oy 
of their way to get new ideas and new gadges 
and new ways of doing things. They open thei 
minds to what is fresh and what suggests at. 
venture. They face the future expectantly ani 
are eager to welcome changes for the better— 
THOMAS DREIER. 











On the eve of her young granddaughter’s mar 
riage, a French grandmother bade the girl good 
bye in these words: “Remember, petite, to fini 
some way to stay happy! For when you are sad 
you grow plain; when you are plain you grow 
bitter; when you are bitter you are very dis 
agreeable; and a disagreeable woman has noth 
ing—neither friends, nor love, nor contentment.” 
—Mona GARDNER. 


You can buy a man’s time. You can buy a 
man’s presence in a given place. You can even 
buy a measured number of skilled mechanical 
motions per hour or per day. But you canno 
buy enthusiasm; you cannot buy initiative; you 
cannot buy loyalty; you cannot buy the devotion 
of hearts, minds and souls. You have to eam 
those things.—CLARENCE FRANCIS. 


Arthur Brisbane, for years a popular editorial 
writer, was once asked why some executives art 
so much more efficient than others. For answer, 
he took four words and arranged them in 3 
sequence packed with meaning: Analyze, Or 
ganize, Deputize, Supervise. And that’s no joke! 


A. } 


Some parents pay more to sitters who take 
care of their children for a few hours in the 
evening while the youngsters sleep than they 
do to teachers who toil with the restless young 
sters throughout the wearying day.—RALeicH 
SCHORLING. 


Worry is interest paid on trouble before it 
falls due.—INGE. 


No vision and you perish, 
No ideal and you’re lost. 
Your heart must ever cherish 

Some faith at any cost. 


Some hope, some dream to cling to, 
Some rainbow in the sky, 
Some melody to sing to, 
Some service that is high. 
—Harritt DuAUTERMONT 
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BATTERY- CONTAINED, ALL-IN-ONE 


The Smallest, Lightest, Most Powerful All-in-One 
Hearing Instrument Ever Created by Acousticon— 


Maker of the World’s First Electrical Hearing Aid 


The wonder of this slender, jewel-like 
instrument is that it contains not only 
the complete working mechanism but 
also the complete battery supply of 
a powerful hearing instrument. 

What comfort and convenience for 
you in this small, slim instrument. 
Because it operates so efficiently and 
powerfully on a tiny 15-volt “‘B”’ bat- 
tery, you no longer need the heavier, 
bulkier, high-voltage batteries. 

And a new Noise Suppressor pro- 
vides even greater hearing efficiency 


A WORLD-WIDE SERVICE by the 
World's First & Oldest Manufacturer | 
of Electrical Hearing Aids 


COUsLICON | 


| 
INTERNATIONAL | 
| 
J 





580 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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| Imagine! 


It Is Almost as Thin as 
a Fountain Pen and 
Little More Than 
Half as Long! 







and comfort because it suppresses, by 
fingertip control, irritating back- 
ground noises the way you tune out 
a station on your radio. 

And when this instrument — with 
all its engineering advances —is accu- 
rately fitted to your individual hearing 
loss through Acousticon’s specially 
developed fitting technique, you may 
find it is exactly what you need t 
return to you ail the pleasures you 
once enjoyed. 





ACOUSTICON INTERNATIONAL— Dept. #518 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: I wish to have the FREE BOOK 
called ‘‘Personal Analysis of Your Hearing Loss 
and How It Can Be Corrected.” 

NAME 
ADDRESS... 
STATE MY Soe 
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WANT ADS 


Rates: Twenty-five words, $2.00 for one insertion, $5.00 
for three insertions. Box Numbers 25¢ extra for each 
insertion. Address Advertising Dept., Volta Review. 








WANTED: Oral, academic teacher. Eastern residential 

school. Opportunity for teacher who is to be retired 

but who wishes to continue for another year or two. 
Box S 20, The Volta Review. 


WANTED: Oral teachers for preschool and primary 
grades. Good Salary, pleasant surroundings and work- 
ing conditions. Box D-7, Volta Review. 








WANTED: Experienced oral teacher for small private 
nursery school for deaf children. Good salary. Large 
Eastern city. For September term. Address Box B-14, 
The Volta Review. 


YOUNG MAN, high school graduate, 2 years college, 
unmarried, of good character, desires living accommo- 
dations with people on the West Coast or in Southwest. 
Will go to any part of country where permanence and 
progress are reasonably assured. Write to Box No. P6, 
c/o The Volta Review. 








pooch Books for Teachers 


Avondino, Josephi 
The see Baihes Se Se 


Bell, Alexander Graham: 
The Mechanism of Speech _..........-_-_-....__. 2.50 


Bell, Alexander Melville: 
English Visible Speech in Twelve Lessons. 1.00 


Nemoy, Elizabeth McGinley; and Davis, Serena 


of Defective Consonant 
aS dinin Lincs tiadibcactnasinisienn GED 


Robbins, Samuel D., and Rosa S.: 
— of Speech Defects of Early Child- 
ood 


1.30 





Van Riper, C.: 
Speech Correction, Principles and Methods _ 5.35 


West, Robert; Kennedy, Lou; and Carr, Anna: 
The Rehabilitation of Speech 5.00 


Yale, Caroline A.: 
Formation and Develop t of El 
English Sounds _.. ae 











Speech Books for Children 


Note: All of these materials were prepared for 
children with normal hearing, but may be used with 
the hard of hearing. Those marked * have also been 
used successfully with the deaf. 


Abney, Louise; and Miniace, Dorothy: 
This Way to Better S 
Teachers’ Manual 


Brown, Margaret Wise: 
The Indoor Noisy Book_ 


Lloyd, M. Pearl: 
*Our First Speech Book 
Our Second Speech Book 
Teachers’ Manual (1st book)... — 


Schoolfield, Lucille: 

*Better Speech and Better Reading ii 
Flexible exercises, designed for ‘use in 
speech correction and remedial reading in 
the first six grades. 

Speech Diagnostic Charts 
Pads containing 50 charts for use with Bet- 
ter Speech and Better Reading. 


Schoolfield, Lucille; and |» gummed htencnmenei 
Sounds the Letters Make. . 2.00 


Order from the Volta Bureau 
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Faith and Works: On his way to the t 
Glenn encountered his Bishop. “Going to 
station?” guessed the Bishop. “What's 
hurry; there’s plenty of time.” Glenn told 
he was trying to catch the 10:20. “That’s w 
thought,” said the Bishop. “I am taking # 
train, too.”” He glanced at his watch. “We } 
20 minutes. Let’s walk over. I’ve some things 
wish to discuss with you.” So they walkeg 
and arrived at the station to find that the 10 
had departed. The Bishop’s watch was 15 n 
utes slow. “Do you know, Glenn, I had the gre 
est faith in that watch,” remarked the Bisho 
as he compared it with the station clock. “A 
well,” commented Glenn, solemnly. “Of 
use is faith without good works?” 


Inscription: One of the veteran reporters 
a city newspaper died, after having served 
many years at fire headquarters. The men inf 
Fire Department liked him very much, and rai 
a fund for a floral piece for the funeral. 
gave the money to a florist and told him to 
up something appropriate. The florist proceed 
to make up a piece in the shape of a giganti 
fire badge such as issued to reporters. Ac 
it, in large red letters, he placed the usual wor 
ing, which was well and good as far as accu 
was concerned, but it rather startled mournet 
especially the firemen, when they read it: Aé 
Within Fire Lines. 

Wifely Values: After dining with his wife 
a well-known restaurant, a man was embarrassé 
to discover that he had left his pocketbook 
home. “My wife will wait here until I run o 
and get the money,” he told the waiter. 
haven’t a ring or watch to leave,” he add 
jokingly. Then seeing that the waiter look 
doubtful, he added: “Are you insinuating 
my wife isn’t worth three dollars and nine 
cents?” The waiter hesitated. “It isn’t that, sifj 
he pleaded. “But, you see, I’ve got a ¥ 
already.” 


¥ 


Retaliation: Once upon a time there was 
woman who appointed herself supervisor of & 
neighborhood’s morals. She accused a man 
being a drunkard because she had seen his 
parked outside the entrance of a saloon. 
accused man made no direct reply to the accusi 
tion, but the same evening he parked his car out 
side the home of the woman, who was unma 
and left it there all night! 


Reasonable: The sounds from the bathre 
were anything but peaceful. “Why Henryr 
called out the wife. “What in the world is # 
matter?” “My razor,” he growled. “It wom 
cut.” “Don’t be silly,” called back his wife. “Y6 
can’t make me believe that your beard is tough 
than the linoleum I cut with that razor yest 
afternoon.” 





